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ST. BENEDICT 
By 
DAVID KNOWLES 


OME YEARS AGO, the late Pope Pius XII, in one of his allocu- 

tions, referred to St. Benedict as “the Father of Europe.” 

His Holiness was addressing a company of Benedictine 
abbots, who were not likely to cavil at a touch of rhetoric of 
which their Patriarch was the beneficiary, but the title was not a 
mere compliment. For more than five centuries, and those the 
formative centuries of western Euro civilisation and religious 
sentiment, the vast majority of influential churchmen—abbots, 
missionaries, bishops and even popes—and almost a totality of 
the theologians, preachers and educators of Europe, were monks: 
and from the days of St. Gregory the Great onwards to be a 
monk was, in western Europe short of Ireland and the western 
isles, to be one familiar with the Rule of St. Benedict either as a 
norm of life or at least as an influential part of the monastic 
formation. For five hundred years, therefore, the Rule of St. 
Benedict was, to the religious world of western Europe, a docu- 
ment more widely known and revered than any other save 
Holy Scripture. Its phrases and precepts, memorised in the 
noviciate and heard daily in chapter, must have sunk so deeply 
into the mind of those who ruled and judged and taught, as to 
become part of the framework of daily life and action throughout 
the western church, and to remain for centuries more as a kind 
of basic dye, colouring all subsequent thought. 

To attempt a description or an analysis of the spiritual teaching 
of St. Benedict might well appear both unnecessary and futile: 
unnecessary, because some of the greatest saints and spiritual 
writers have been its expositors and commentators: futile, because 
no individual can hope or wish to add anything of value. This 
is true, but it is also true that there is a never-ending need to 
bring to the notice of every generation, again and again and in 
different places, the rich inheritance of the Catholic past, and to 
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turn fresh eyes, perhaps as yet unfamiliar with a master’s words, 
back to a precious and venerable page of Catholic history. 

St. Benedict was born circa 480 in Nursia, in central Italy to 
the north of Rome. He was sent for education to the capital, but 
while still young escaped from the schools to become a hermit 
at Enfide. His fame spread after some years and he became a 
trusted leader and ultimately abbot of twelve small monasteries 
in the neighbourhood of Subiaco, in the Abruzzi to the east of 
Rome. His monks, however, proved intractable, and he migrated 
to Monte Cassino, on one of the routes to Capua and Naples, 
south of Rome. Here he ruled a single monastery for the rest of 
his life. He died circa 547. The Rule, which he may have begun 
to put together at Subiaco, was finished at Monte Cassino circa 
$30-540. We owe all that we know of his life and character to 
St. Gregory the Great, who devoted the second book of his 
Dialogues to the subject. St. Benedict founded no Order and 
wrote no book. He lives and has lived in virtue of his Rule alone. 
But before looking at this Rule a word must be said of two 
controversies which have been agitating monastic historians in 
recent years. | 

The first concerns the so-called Rule of the Master, a long and 
wandering monastic code dating probably from the sixth cen- 
tury, that is, from the cen of St. Benedict. This code contains 
embedded in it, either verbally or in paraphrase, almost the 
whole of the Rule of St. Benedict, and until very recently it had 
been universally accepted that the unknown Master was an 
unskilful plagiarist. Recently, however, a series of competent 
scholars have maintained that the Master’s work preceded St. 
Benedict’s, and that the latter was little more than a selective 
copyist, albeit a copyist of genius. The debate, which turns 
largely upon very fine points of palaeography and stylistic and 
linguistic analysis, continues, and will probably never be settled 

ess or until it can be proved to demonstration that a manu- 
script of the Master’s Rule was in existence many years before 
the death of St. Benedict. At the moment, indeed, the purely 
technical and critical evidence in favour of the debt of St. Benedict 
to the Master seems very strong. Yet to the present writer, at 
least, arguments of another kind are still stronger. Even after 
reading most of the literature on the subject he still feels that 
literary and spiritual considerations stand in the way of supposing 
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that the Master’s Rule was the original, and St. Benedict’s the 
derivative; he feels also, even more strongly, that the Rule of 
St. Benedict reflects a single, distinctive, and saintly personality, 
which is not that of the Master. 

The second controversy, still more recent but probably less — 
durable, is concerned with the identity of the author of the 
Benedictine Rule. It has been argued, with great ingenuity and 
learning, that he was not Benedict of Monte Cassino, but another 
legislator whose work was subsequently fathered upon the great 
abbot. Here again the debate continues, though in this case the 
conservatives seem to be the winning party. 

These controversies do not essentially affect the purpose of 
this essay, for no one denies that the document traditionally 
known as the Rule of St. Benedict existed in the late sixth century, 
and that it was this document, whatever it’ provenance and 
authorship, that has come down the centuries as the monastic 
code. Nevertheless, it is perhaps worth saying that the assumption 
to be made in these pages, that the Rule was the original work 
of St. Benedict of Monte Cassino, is not merely an assumption 
of convenience, but reflects the conviction of the writer. St. 
Gregory the Great, himself a monk, was a man of great intelli- 
gence, of spiritual wisdom, and of wide experience in the Ital 
of his day. His words, written some fifty years after the dea 
of St. Benedict of Monte Cassino, are perhaps still valid as a 
judgment on the controversies to which we have just now alluded. 
“I would not,” he says to his interlocutor, “have you ignorant 
of this, that Benedict was eminent, not only for the many miracles 
that made him famous, but also for his teaching. For he wrote a 
Rule for monks, which is of conspicuous discretion and is written 
in a lucid style. If anyone wishes to know Benedict’s character 
and life more precisely, he may find a complete account of his 
principles and practice in the ordinances of that Rule; for the 
saint cannot have taught otherwise than as he lived.”’* Can we, 
acting upon St. Gregory’s words, discover that character and its 
principles of action? 

The Rule is a short document of some nine thousand words 
in length, of which a thousand or so are merely the numbers of 
psalms to be said and other purely liturgical directions. There 
were many orders and rules in the medieval church, but of these 

t St. Gregory, Dialogues, Il, 36. 
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only three have any claim to be mature spiritual documents as 
opposed to disciplinary, constitutional or liturgical codes. These 
three are the so-called Rule of St. Augustine, the Rule of St. 
Benedict and the Rule of St. Francis, and of the three that of 
St. Benedict is unique in its combination of firm legislation with 
humane and spiritual instruction over a wide range of subjects. 
As has been shown by editors, especially Abbot Cuthbert Butler, 
St. Benedict knew the early monastic literature well, together 
with certain writings of the Fathers, and he borrows freely from 
them, but in the most characteristic passages, where we feel that 
he is speaking from the ripeness of his experience, his debt to 
others is almost non-existent. 

It has been said, and said truly, that St. Benedict domesticated 
Eastern monachism in the West, and rendered it viable by tem- 
pering its austerity. It has also been truly said that he gave order 
and stability to the disorderly, individualistic monachism of the 
Italy of his day. These were certainly two long-term effects of 
his work. It is not so certain, however, that they were, historically 
speaking, the objects at which he aimed. Paradoxically as it may 
seem to those conscious of the strongly authoritarian, monarchical 
tone of the Rule, St. Benedict’s principal short-term achievement 
was to limit the abbot’s freedom and thus to temper the rigours 
and the vagaries of contemporary monastic life by making the 
Rule the norm and the code by which all, even the abbot, were 
to be bound, and from which even the abbot might only depart 
in the purely material, day-to-day ordering of the life. Hitherto, in 
Italy and in Gaul, as also in the Celtic lands, the only alterna- 
tive to individualism and indiscipline had been the authority 
of an acknowledged leader applying a disciplinary code. St. 
Benedict, with the hand of genius, gave in outline a complete 
tule for the government, administration, recruitment and daily 
life of a monastic family, adding thereto the elements of a 
spiritual directory, and chapters of wise human advice on the 
conduct of affairs for his officials. 

St. Benedict, we are often told, wrote at the moment when all 
ordered life and organisation was going to pieces in the West, 
and that therefore he belongs to that important group of men 
who, during the gradual break-up of the Empire, made their 
own a part of the heritage of the past and adapted it, consciously 
or unconsciously, to the capacities of their contemporaries and 
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of posterity. In the case of St. Benedict, the heritage he saved 
would have been that of Egyptian monachism, both in its original 
form in the rules and writings of the Fathers of the Desert, and 
in its more detailed and schematic form as presented to the West 
by Cassian. Before accepting this reading of his life, it is 
perhaps worth noting, when we are seeking to grasp his per- 
sonality, what parts of the ancient heritage he did not preserve. 

Though his age, and especially the later decades of his life, 
was a time of rapid decline of civilised government, he was 
nevertheless the contemporary of Boethius and Cassiodorus, 
and of more than one exceptionally vigorous pope such as 
Gelasius I and Hormisdas, and it is a remarkable circumstance 
that two of the best known documents of the Middle Ages, the 
Rule of St. Benedict and the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius, 
should have been written by two Italians of ‘pure blood who 
were contemporaries, and that one of these should have lived so 
wholly in the spirit and literature of the classical past that we still 
find it hard to believe that he was a devout Catholic Christian, 
while the other displays an utter disregard and ignorance of the 
heritage of Greece and Rome. Here again we may remember 
St. Gregory, with his well-known oxymoron when he describes 
the boy Benedict flying from the schools of Rome scienter nescius 
et sapienter indoctus—deliberately ignorant and wisely uneducated. 
All these terms can carry their full weight: Benedict’s ignorance 
and disregard affected not only the literary projects of Cassiodorus 
and the philosophy of Boethius: he knew indeed some of the 
sermons and letters of St. Augustine, but he shows no rapes | 
with the autobiographical or theological treatises. This of i 
is perhaps not remarkable, but when we remember on the one 
hand how Augustinian doctrine had agitated the monasteries of 
Gaul and Cassian himself, a century earlier, and on the other 
how powerfully Augustine was to influence Benedictine thought 
from St. Gregory onwards, we may think it worth while to 
record that Benedict himself was neither theologically nor 
spiritually an Augustinian. His view of human nature and 

ows no trace of Augustine’s influence, and his description of 
the spiritual life has no hint of the half-intellectual, half-mystical 
scheme of Augustine. More surprising still is the absence of any 
direct echo of the doctrine of Egypt, as elaborated by Cassian, 
upon the life of prayer and contemplation. True, St. Benedict 
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has a global reference to Cassian and the relative conferences may 
have formed part of the regular reading at Monte Cassino, but 
it is nection significant, in view of the preoccupation of 
earlier and later writers with the problem of the active and con- 
templative lives, that there is no reference, not even the most 
distant, to the topic in the Rule. Is it also significant that St. 
Benedict has thirty citations from St. Matthew and not a single 
one from the discourses of Christ in St. John? Not all saints are 
mystics, nor are all mystics self-revealing, but the absence of any 
specifically “contemplative” element must be noted as a principal 
negative characteristic of the Rule. True, one does not expect a 
reference to such matters in a Rule, but the Rule of St. Benedict 
is no ordinary Rule. 

What, then, is the personality that emerges from its pages? 
First and foremost, perhaps, there is the impression of authority. 
From the first words of the Prologue—“Hearken, my son, to 
the commands of thy master’’—to the last words of the original 
Rule—“‘we wish this Rule to be read often”—we are aware that 
we are listening to one who speaks with the quiet and confident 
authority of a man who has long been used to command. It has 
indeed been said, with only slight exaggeration, that the abbot 
of the Rule is specifically different from his monks in all spiritual 
qualities—he is wise and all but perfect, an ideal figure; they are a 
scramble of good, bad and indifferent, capable of every kind of 
fault and folly. It is certainly true, as we have seen and again 
notice, that it was the achievement of St. Benedict to put the 
Rule above the abbot in the daily life of the community, but 
this does not affect the question we are considering, for after all 
the Rule and the abbot at Monte Cassino were twin barrels 
of a single gun: the Rule is Abbot Benedict. There could be no 
more striking proof of the self-confidence of the legislator than 
his references to the Rule as the Master and the Holy Rule.t And 
even though this insistence on the supremacy of the Rule, which 
even the abbot—or should we say, which the abbot above all— 
must recognise and obey, is very real, and is in fact the master 


* Magistra regula (ch. 3); Sancta regula (ch. 23, 65). The most convenient edition 
of the Rule, with translation and notes, is that by the late Abbot Justin McCann 
(Burns and Oates; Orchard Books, 1952). For a critical Latin edition, with 
valuable appendices, see that of Abbot Cuthbert Butler (Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
latest impression 1936). 
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key of Benedictine monachism, yet every reader must feel that 
an enormous weight of responsibility rests upon the abbot of 
the Rule. He is much more than the linch pin; we may almost 
say that no one who is not a saint could fill the bill drawn up for 
him by the legislator. Perhaps no stronger proof than this could 
be given of the sanctity of the writer of the Rule. 

Yet, having said so much, we must immediately add that the 
second impression that emerges from the Rule is one of immense 
loving-kindness—the benevolence and considerate charity of an 
entirely selfless man. This is apparent not only in the well-known 
instructions which St. Benedict makes for the peculiar needs and 
claims of the young, the aged, the delicate, the sick and even of 
the ignorant, the slow-moving and the timid, but also in the 
positive decrees against all narrow rigidity and mechanical 
measurement in the physical and psychological arrangements of 
things in a monastery. Allied to this is a note peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the ‘Rule. This is its humanity, which undoubtedly 
had an incalculable influence for good upon the new and uncul- 
tured peoples of the West. Whatever may have been the faults 
and limitations of Benedictine monasticism, cruelty and barbarity 
were certainly not among them. St. Benedict, indeed, has an 
almost Aristotelian attitude in his common-sense, benevolent 
approach to the problems of daily life. His appeal to the goodness 
of human nature itself, though certainly devoid of direct theo- 
logical implication, must be almost unique in the literature of 
monastic codes. Equally revealing of the humble and sensitive 

nality of the author are his advice to the abbot to desire to 
ig tee rather than feared, his description of his office as the 
condescending service of every manner of man, and his hesitation, 
remarkable in such a bold and decisive legislator, in allotting the 
measures of food, drink and clothing. Indeed, we should not be 
far wrong in considering the Rule simply as a guide to the human 
relationships of a Christian family, where all are to be patient of 
the weaknesses of body and character of others, where mercy is 
to take precedence of justice, where every kind of inconsiderate 
word and action is to be avoided, and where all are to be more 
concerned with another’s interests than with their own. 

A second characteristic of the Rule is the simplicity and direct- 
ness of the writer’s approach. A perfect instance, noted by many 
in the course of the centuries, is the instruction on prayer: “if 
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anyone wishes to pray by himself, let him just enter the oratory 
and pray.” Another is his instruction on the care of the sick: 
“Before all things and above all things must come the care of 
the sick.” The Rule abounds in short, concrete, practical state- 
ments and precepts of this kind, that can be understood at once 
by every reader, not excepting the blockheads, tough guys and 
simpletons to whom St. Benedict alludes? and that remain 
imprinted in the memory of his sons to serve as armour in a 
crisis. Whether consciously and by design or (more probably) 
unconsciously and by nature, St. Benedict speaks always in 
terms of action and behaviour rather than in those of principles 
and motives. This has always been a great source of strength 
to the Rule. A tendency to analysis, introversion and schematisa- 
tion has always been a great fault in most spiritual and theological 
writing. Of this there is not a trace in the Rule, and the one 
— exception to this general statement—the long seventh 

pter on the twelve degrees of humility—would appear, to 
judge from the acrobatics of the commentators, to have failed 
signally as a piece of analysis, while remaining unforgettable 
as a series of ascetical and moral précepts. 

Along with this simplicity in St. Benedict went a great gift 
of economy in words and of lapidary precision of expression. 
This, to a judge of the finest hearing, Dom Germain Morin, was 
the hall-mark and touchstone of the Rule, and if, as happens 
in some passages, the idea or precept is drawn from an earlier 
writer, it will be seen almost invariably that St. Benedict, with 
a deft transposition or excision, has given the old saying an 
altogether new point and drive. Such phrases as the following are 
characteristic and unforgettable: Obedientia quae majoribus praebe- 
tur, Deo exhibetur; Primus humilitatis gradus est obedientia sine 
mora; Nihil operi Dei praeponatur; Oratorium hoc sit quod dicitur, 
nec ibi quicquid aliud geratur vel condatur; Tunc vere monachi sunt si 
labore manuum suarum vivunt:3 

* Simpliciter intret et oret (ch. $2). 

2 Duris corde et simplicioribus . . . indisciplinati et inquieti . . . negligentes et con- 
tempnentes . . . improbi, duri, superbi, inobedientes (all these adjectives applied to the 
community occur in a single chapter, the second, on the duties of the abbot). 

3 One who obeys a superior obeys God (ch. 5). The first degree of obedience 
is instant obedience (ch. 5). Let nothing be put before the Work of God (ch. 43). 
Let the oratory be what it is called, oratorium = a place of prayer, and let nothing 


else be done or kept there (ch. 52). Then are they truly monks, when they live 
by the labour of their hands (ch. 48). 
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St. Benedict is one of the last of the Romans. The piety of 
his sons has attempted to insert him into one of the great families 
of republican Rome, but it is enough to remark that in Nursia 
the ancient stock had been very little contaminated during the 
late Republic and Empire. St. Benedict certainly had by nature 
the quality of rulership seen by the poet as typical of his race. 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento.‘ It is remarkable how 
often, in this short document of which a great part is made up of 
formal and liturgical directions, the great Roman words recur: 
Imperium and imperare (eight times); gravitas (five times); stabilitas 
(five times) ; rationabiles and rationabiliter (five times); mensura and 
mensurate (eight times). Indeed the sense of firm government, 
reason, moderation, just reckoning, love of tradition, all bound 
together by the paternal, patriarchal rule of a single authority, 
pervades the Rule from beginning to end. 

Upon this foundation of firm, just, humane government St. 
Benedict built the Christian, evangelical fabric. He is probably 
the most evangelical of all religious founders and legislators. He 
does not view human nature primarily as depraved, nor life as a 
struggle against corruption. Absolute chastity is of course assumed 
throughout, but the word is never used in the Rule itself, and 
there is no vestige of that preoccupation with temptations and 
phantoms of the mind which had found such a large place in 
early monastic literature. Nor is there any mention of the struggle 
for recollection and indifference, or of the perils of accidie, that 
find such copious mention in the writings of the desert. For St. 
Benedict the monastic life is the return of a disobedient servant 
or son to perfect obedience, and a gradual bending of the hard 
self-will to reverence and humility. Abbot Cuthbert Butler, in 
the excellent series of extracts from the Rule which he entitles 
“‘Medulla doctrinae S. Benedicti,” is unquestionably right in placing 
humility and obedience as the principal—one might almost say 
the sole and all-sufficing—virtues in the monastic ascesis. 

All those who have written of the Rule from St. Gregory’s 
time to the present day have remarked upon its discretion and 
its moderation. The modern reader or novice may feel at a first 
glance that too much has been made of this, but careful reflection 
will show that what seems most harsh in the Rule, whether an 


t “Do thou, O Roman, remember thy task, to rule the world with authority.” 
Vergil, Aeneid, vi, 851. 
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important feature such as corporal punishment, or a trifling one 
such as the prohibition of frequent baths, is a matter of custom 
and manners rather than of purely physical severity. There is a 
world of difference between the methods of St. Benedict and 
those of Peter Damian in his young days or those of Armand de 
Rancé. The Rule, as its author hoped, contains nothing that is 
repellent or unbearable, and even within its four corners the wind 
is to be tempered to the shorn lamb. Yet there is need of caution 
here. There is a great gulf between the evangelical spirit of ardent 
charity and the purely human spirit of good nature and easy 
ing, between the honest man of the poet and the saint of God; 
ut one who has his spiritual eye uncleansed may easily blur 
the distinction. The great danger throughout Benedictine history 
has been to read the Rule with the natural, and not with the 
supernatural, goal of life in mind, and to apply to the essentials 
of the life of perfection the same economy and latitude that 


St. Benedict applies to means and methods. Let us therefore — 


consider for a moment the matters on which St. Benedict is 
strict. 

And first, as to poverty. Ownership of any kind, and parti- 
cularly the sense of ownership, is the most evil of vices; it is to be 
cut out of the monastery by the roots. No one is to possess, 
receive or give the very smallest or most necessary thing without 
permission; he is not to receive a letter or the smallest present 
even from a parent or one of his brethren. Nor should we suppose 
that the abbot’s permission would be a mere formality. The 
examples of articles so allowed are few and extremely simple, 
and the brethren are to regard all things, even their clothes, as 
really and truly common property. St. Benedict was a realist, 
and while he hoped that his monks would be supported by their 
field and craft work he did not forbid his monastery to receive 
and to own land, but the spirit and often the letter of the Rule 
suggest that the living and the equipment of the individual monk 
were to be of the simplest. The necessities allowed by the abbot, 
including articles of clothing, are a dozen or so all told, and we 
may surely apply to all else what St. Benedict applies to the 
necessary matter of clothes. If a monk has anything above two 
tunics and two cowls, it is superfluous and should be cut out. 
Modern commentators have differed in their attempts to apply 
this doctrine to the circumstances of to-day, but any interpretation 
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that wishes to remain true to the spirit of the Rule must be able 
to face the two questions of the Rule itself : is it absolutely neces- 
sary? and is it truly held as common, and not as personal, 
property? Much has been made, especially during the later 
Middle Ages, of the distinction between the “‘possessioners” 
and the “mendicants,” and between the Benedictine and Francis- 
can “ideals of — but the careful reader of the Rule will 
find little difference between the practice there laid down and 
the usus pauper of the Franciscan Rule as interpreted by St. 
Bonaventure. 

And secondly, as to seclusion from the world. There was no 
“perpetual silence” in St. Benedict’s monastery, save for the 
hours between Compline and Prime (about half of the twenty- 
four hour span). Here, as elsewhere, St. Benedict was a human 
being and a realist, and if speech were necessary, the monk might 
speak. But there is no allowance for merely “recreative” con- 
versation: permission to talk is to be given but rarely; there is a 


virtue and a beauty in an absence of words. Similarly there is |_— 


strength in a lack of contact with others outside the monastery. 
Monks are rarely to receive letters, and never to retail news on 
their return from an unavoidable journey, nor are they to leave 
the monastic precinct, for it is utterly ruinous for the life of their 
souls. 

These two examples may have shown that St. Benedict was 
inflexible in essential matters. Above all, perhaps, we may 
remember the round of regular duties and discipline year in, 
year out, for a life-time. The willing acceptance of ie changeless 
round was to the mind of St. Benedict, and it remains to-day, 
the clearest sign of a desire to seek God to the end of the road. 

What, then, was this round of life that was to lead the monk, 
by daily exercise over the years, to the perfect love that casteth 
out fear, and to the unspeakable delight of ensuing, as of second 
nature, the commands of God? St. Benedict found all the elements 
of the monastic life in the writings of his predecessors, but his 
celebrated tripartite division of the day was a clearer and more 
decisive programme than anything that had gone before. Accor- 
ding to this, the hours of the day, after allowance for sleep, meals 
and toilet, were allotted to three occupations in almost equal 
measure: the divine office, spiritual (or in St. Benedict’s phrase 
divine”) reading, and work. 
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The “divine” office, which already had a long history of 
wth both in the monasteries of the East and in the liturgy of 
cathedral churches, was to be regarded as the monk’s primary 
task, the praise of God at regularly recurring hours of the da 
and night. It was to take precedence of all other duties, which : 
were to be abandoned when the signal for it was heard. Nihil 
operi Dei praeponatur. So far as we know, it consisted simply of 

e hours, much as they are said now after the recent reform of 
the breviary, without any of the accretions that came in so rapidly, 
and without the fuller list of festal days that developed from “ 
Carolingi e. The psalmody, h and responds would 
have to simple the lessons 
were longer than those now in use at Matins. To the office must 
be added the Mass on Sundays and feast days; the daily Mass, 
though not unknown in the Church at large, was not as yet 
celebrated in the monasteries, and few of the monks were in 
orders. Apart from a short period of silent prayer after certain 
parts of the office there were, so far as the Rule goes, no further 
devotions in public. 

Spiritual reading, lectio divina, was also already a feature of 
western monastic life, but whereas the psalmody was a legacy 
from Egypt, the set periods of reading are first mentioned in 
the instructions of Jerome and Augustine. The monastic reading 
of the Rule may be thought of as combining three practices that 
were later separated: meditative prayer, what we now call 
spiritual reading, and doctrinal instruction. St. Benedict himself 
gives a summary reading-list: the Bible, the Fathers, and the 
classics of the monastic East. The space of time allotted to this 
reading is ample, and we have no means of knowing how the 
miscellaneous community of young and old, uate and 
simple, actually employed their time. St. Benedict himself, 
though not a man of letters, clearly knew much of the literature 
that he recommended, and in particular the Scriptures. 

Finally, there is the work. This was of various kinds; house 
work, craft work, garden labour and, not infrequently, work 
in field and olive yard. While the doctrine of the early Cistercians, 
that heavy agricultural labour was a normal employment of all 
under the Rule, cannot be maintained as historically accurate, 
it is certain, both from the Rule itself and from St. Gregory’s 
life of St. Benedict, that some of the community were normally, 
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and that all were occasionally, employed in the basic tasks of 
the countryman’s year. St. Benedict’s monastery, it must be 
remembered, was economically almost entirely self-contained. 
It existed to provide a home and a framework for a family of 
men who desired to serve Christ alone, apart from the world. 
It had no task or mission towards the fellow-Christians outside, 
save the tasks of Christian charity to neighbours and strangers, 
and of intercession for all men, and anyone who entered its 
walls was called upon to abandon all ambition to develop or to 
employ any gifts that nature or training might have given him. 
He was expected, therefore, to take his share in all that affected 
the livelihood of the community, including the provision of 
means of subsistence. St. Benedict even added, in a sentence that 
has already been quoted, that monks were deserving of their 
name, when they lived by the work of their hands. 

Wisely ordered, with an elastic and yet firm regularity, this 
threefold division of the day is for body and spirit the most 
health-giving régime that can be devised for a community of 
moderate size, living in rural surroundings and depending upon 
the neighbouring fields and fruits for its subsistence. Its balance 
was quickly ya and has only been restored from time to 
time in certain places and as a result of set programmes of reform. 
In the course of the centuries the solemn performance of the 
liturgy, and a devotion to educational or literary work, have 
come to be regarded as characteristic tasks of Benedictine monks. 
The Rule, like all wise spiritual documents, is broad and capacious 
in its designs. In the words of the quaint medieval saying, a lamb 
can bathe in it without drowning, while an elephant can swim 
in it; and there are many legitimate developments which the 
legislator did not intend or foresee, but which he would not have 
refused to accept. But time and again it has been found that when 
the three fold division of the day can be preserved, the moral 
and spiritual characteristics of the monastery of the Rule are 

In studying the Rule we are apt to consider it as the beginni 
and end of St Benedict’s teaching for his monks. = 
however, two other important sources, quite apart from the 
one presupposed above all—the unseen guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. The one has been mentioned already: it is the personal 
instruction and direction of the abbot. The monastery and the 
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monk of the Rule could not have existed or prospered without 
the daily and hourly contact and teaching of the father of the 
community. It is a notable and in many ways a lamentable 
circumstance that throughout the Middle Ages the abbot steadily 
became less and less the loving, chastening shepherd and father, 
and more and more the dignified, wealthy and independent 
prelate, even if he did not in the end disappear altogether into a 
commendatory bishop or layman. Yet nothing in the Rule is 
clearer than the pre Fn co-relationship of the abbot and his 
monks. The abbot of the Rule has no right to exist, still less to 
occupy any position of dignity or receive any honour whatsoever, 
save in so far as he holds and fills the place of Christ to his monks. 
As the relations and duties of sonship cannot exist without a father, 
so the name of father implies relations and responsibilities towards 
a son. By a comprehensible, but in some ways regrettable, process 
of change the abbot, who is still the sole source of spiritual jurisdic- 
tion within the monastery, is canonically disabled from standing 
normally in the relationship of sacramental father to his monks, 
but the abbot who regarded himself as solely or principally the 
manager or the commanding officer of his monastery would 
throw the whole of St. enacts scheme of things out of gear. 
The other additional source of doctrine can a more easily 
overlooked, but it is embodied in the Rule: the corpus of spiritual 
teaching to which the legislator refers in the last chapter of the 
existing Rule. In this last chapter, St. Benedict speaks of his work 
as “‘a little Rule for beginners” which guarantees “the rudiments 
of monastic virtues,” and opposes these to “the perfection of the 
monastic life.” This passage has always presented something of a 
difficulty to the commentators. Benedictines have not unnaturally 
felt loath to admit that their Rule, even if kept to perfection, 
was only a rudimentary beginning, and some have tacitly taken 
these words as a facon de parler, or a sign of humility on the part 
of a saint. Others have connected this passage with the equally 
enigmatic phrases of the first chapter, which contains a passing 
reference to the eremitic life as a better way for those long 
exercised in the virtues of a community life. Others again, and 
among them, it would seem, Abbot Cuthbert Butler, while 
strenuously rejecting a charge of false humility, have contrasted 
the Rule with other contemporary codes and with the Lives of 
the Fathers. Yet surely St. Benedict would not have regarded 
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eater physical austerity as necessarily a spiritual advance upon 

own programme. Are we then to suppose that the writer 
has a purely spiritual doctrine and practice in mind, and that he 
expects a monk to find in Cassian and the Fathers what is unsaid 
in the Rule? And if so, are we to see here, what we look for in 
vain elsewhere, an invitation to a doctrine that invites more 
explicitly to the higher degrees of the spiritual life as outlined by 
_ the desert saints and by St. Augustine? The reader must answer 
the enigma as best he may. : 

The spiritual teaching of St. Benedict has now for more than 
fourteen hundred years influenced in greater or less measure 
the religious life of western Europe. It is as fresh and living to-day 
as it was in the days of St. Gregory the Great: clear, simple and 
wise; the rule of life for a family whose only aim is to seek God 
by following the precepts and example of Christ. It is still well 
calculated to lead souls to a life of perfection, if it is followed in 
its full ascetic and spiritual rigour, under conditions of monastic 
observance and poverty and seclusion such as the legislator 


himself assumed as the framework of his doctrine. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


An Eighteenth-Century Catholic ‘“Petition’’ 
By 


M. D. R. LEYS 


N ENGLAND in the last quarter of the eighteenth century there 
|e: several Catholic peers and squires with great wealth and 
of high standing in society. Their mansions, some rebuilt in 
the new style, contained chapels; their great domestic staffs 
included one, or even two priests as chaplains. In other respects, 
in their social life, in their purchases of statues and pictures, their 
acks of hounds, they differed little from their Protestant neigh- 
urs. There was, however, one sphere, of great importance to 


the landed aristocracy, from which their religion excluded them. 
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Though their influence over their non-Catholic tenants might 
be invoked, they could not themselves vote at elections; they 
could not sit in either House of Parliament or even be Justices 
of the Peace; they could not hold commissions in either the Army 
or the Navy. This was very galling, especially as most of them 
were—perhaps all the more because of their education abroad— 
fanatically English. The laws which treated them as an alien 
group were often ignored in practice, but they still had to register 
their lands and their wills, were subject to double taxes and fines, 
and since 1753 had to go through a ceremony in a Protestant 
church if their marriages were to be legally valid. 

Ever since the reign of Elizabeth English Catholics had tried 
to find a formula for an oath of loyalty to the Crown which they 
could take without denial of their faith. It was in 1778 that this 
first step towards equality of status was taken. In 1774 an Act 
had been passed in the Irish Parliament which embodied a satis- 
factory formula for an oath of allegiance; three years later nego- 
tiations began for a similar concession in Scotland. The cause was 
the need of the government of George III for troops to fight the 
American colonists. : 

It was natural that English Catholics should have the same 
treatment, and it might have been expected that the Vicars 
Apostolic would seize the opportunity. Bishop Challoner, how- 
ever, was an old man, and sharply aware of the danger of a 
renewal of Anti-Popery; the Gordon riots of 1780 showed that 
his fears were reasonable. The laymen were not so cautious and 
took up the matter themselves; they had the advantage of social 
contacts with politicians. A number of prominent Catholics met 
in London and formed a Committee with Lord Petre as the most 
conspicuous member. A Petition was organised and in 1778 a 
new form of oath drawn up which the bishops, after a little 
hesitation, recognised as valid. Those who took the oath were 
exempt from the provisions of the Act of 1699 which restricted 
the rights of Catholic landowners and granted rewards to 
informers. 

Encouraged by their victory, Lord Petre and his friends tried 
to secure further liberty. The politicians were still suspicious; to 
them the Pope was still a foreign bogy. In 1791 much wider 
concessions were ted; practical emancipation for religion 


had been secured but political rights were still denied. Victory 
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brought not harmony but conflict: divisions split the Catholic 
body. The members of the Committee were angry with the 
bishops and with John Milner who already had great influence, 
for they had strongly protested against some of the proposals 
made to the government. Moreover, in some of their public 
statements of what Catholics believed the Committee had used 
phrases to which the theologians rightly objected. 

England was still for Rome a mission field, with the affairs of 
the Church administered more or less directly by the Holy See. 
Those who longed for full emancipation were anxious for the 
restoration of the normal hierarchy, whereby the bishop of each 
diocese would have a greater measure of independence and fuller 
faculties than those of the Vicar Apostolic, and the Cathedral 
chapter would enjoy the right of nominating the bishop. John 
Throckmorton in some of his pamphlets suggested that the 
bishops should be elected by representatives of the laity, as well 
as the clergy, and even hinted that a “foreign prelate” had no 
right to appoint bishops in England. These ideas aroused great 
opposition among other lay folk, many of whom had strongly 
objected to the attitude of the Catholic Committee which claimed 
to speak for the great mass of Catholic workers and tradesmen 
who in fact had not, and indeed hardly could have, nominated 
its members. The leader of this opposition was Thomas Weld 
of Lulworth Castle in Dorset. 

It was perhaps to strengthen his position that Weld arranged 
for George III to visit Lulworth in 1789, for the King had been 
entertained at Thorndon in Essex by Lord Petre in 1778 at a cost 
almost comparable to those incurred by the hosts of Elizabeth I. 
George was most amiable to individual Catholics, but obstinately 
opposed to any general emancipation, which he thought was 
contrary to his Coronation Oath. These visits were therefore 
social, not political occasions; the Lulworth affair was a great 
success, but was hardly calculated to placate Lord Petre. 

Violent propaganda was carried on, not between Catholic and 
Protestant but between two rival groups of well-to-do Catholics. 
In summary histories of the —_ the antagonists generally 
appear as the Laity, led by Lord Petre and Charles Butler, versus 
= Clerics, led by John Milner. That the Clerics had strong lay 
support is often not reali 


Open Letters and other broadsides poured out from the rival 
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sides. As a rule when the questions which raised so much heat 
have long been settled, such propaganda is either boring or 
melancholy reading, often both. One of the effusions from Lul- 
worth is, however, rather unlike the usual type and takes up a 
new point of view. A printed copy survives in the Weld Archives, 
now in the Dorset County Record Office at Dorchester. It is not 
dated; the “Petition” is addressed to the Committee, which dis- 
solved itself in 1792, and the references to events in France suggest 
that it was published late in 1791 or early in 1792. It was in 
September 1792 that the flood of religious emigrants from 
France reached England. 

There may be evidence, of which I am not aware, of the 
authorship of the Petition. What seems remarkable is the neat 
way in which the Committee’s own arguments are used in this 
clever imitation of their own productions, and the emphasis on 
the importance of women in Catholic society. It is not possible 
that the arguments were meant to be taken seriously; women’s 
rights were a novelty in eighteenth-century England. Mary 
Wollstonecraft published her Vindication of the Rights of Women 
in 1792; this may be merely a coincidence if that year also saw 
the appearance of the Petition. But she was thought of by the 
governing classes as a terrible person, associated with free thinkers 
and free livers, and called by Horace Walpole “‘a hyena in petti- 
coats.” The Lulworth party was more conservative in outlook 
than that of the Freemason Lord Petre; the more ridiculous, it 
would seem to them, were the claims put forth in the Petition 
the more effective would be the squib. 


To the Right Reverend, Reverend, — Honorable and Wor- 
shipful COMMITTEE appointed to guard and promote the Interests 
of the BRITISH ROMAN CATHOLICS; 


The humble PETITION of the LADIES, WIDOWS, WIVES 
and SPINSTERS; HOUSEKEEPERS, COOKS, HOUSEMAIDS, 
and other FEMALE PERSONS professing the ROMAN CATHO- 
LIC RELIGION: 


HUMBLY SHEWETH, 
THAT your petitioners conceiving themselves to be sorely aggrieved, 
by the subtraction of their unalienable rights, think proper to solicit 
relief from your justice and poe before they exert, in their own 
defence, those powers whic 


providence has placed in their hands. 
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Though born in a free country, and under the protection of laws 
iarly favourable to their sex, they have hitherto only enjoyed 
the use of that authority, in the paltry concerns of domestic manage- 
ment, which their husbands and masters have abandoned to them, 
from a consciousness of their own inability to manage such concerns. 
Notwithstanding continual proofs of their mental abilities, they 
have not hitherto been consulted in any of the great measures which 
your wisdom has proposed for the spiritual and temporal advantage 
of the Catholic body. Even the remembrance of their justest rights 
was almost effaced, when a Gentleman of rank, animated with the 
liberal spirit of the age, lately informed them, that the old mode 
of appointing their spiritual directors was grounded in abuse, and 
that the nomination of those Gentlemen belongs, by right, to the 
whole flock over which they preside. 

Your petitioners, who constitute one half of that flock, and have 
given birth to the whole trust in your liberal principles and 
generosity, that you will redress their wrongs, and assert their 
undoubted right to vote in the approaching election of Bishops, 
in which they are equally interested with the male part of > 
community. It would be an evident injustice to exclude one half 
of the flock, from a right, which is now demonstrated to belong 
to the whole; and besides this glaring contradiction, your discern- 
ment will discover particular reasons which favour the just claim 
of your petitioners. | 

It is allowed that they attend to their spiritual improvement, 
to meditations, and ascetic reading more than their husbands and 
brothers, and as they have more frequent need of the advice of 
their spiritual directors, they think it unfair that the choice of them 
should rest exclusively in those, who so seldom want or use their 
ministry. 

It is known to all mistresses of families, housekeepers and cooks, 
that the troublesome authority of Bishops, especially in the Lenten 
season, pervades even the store-room pantry and kitchen, which 
are so directly in their department, and they conceive that when 
Bishops shall be chosen dependently on their sex, their Lordships 
will assume more liberal and condescending principles in this behalf, 
to the great comfort of families and advantage of domestic economy. 

Though many of your petitioners have sacrificed their wedding 

owns and most costly attire to the service of the altar, they have 

itherto been confined to the humble duty of washing and darning 
ragged surplices, and are excluded from every duty of the sanctuary, 
except that of sweeping it. 

This disdainful usage will appear the more unjustifiable, when it 
is remembered, that one of the brightest lights of the Clergy has 
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ronounced your petitioners to be unrivalled in virtues, and even 
qualified for the discharge of all missionary duties, a commendation 
never yet bestowed upon the Gentlemen, nor even coveted by them. 

If your petitioners talents could be doubted, they might alledge 
the distinguished part which their sex has borne in effecting the late 
civil and religious revolutions in the kingdom of France, and th 
confide that their concurrence will be equally effectual towards 

rfecting the projected reformation of abuses in the government 
of the British Catholic Church. ! 

They are the more confident of this, as they expect to be soon 
reinforced by a number of their religious aunts and sisters, whom 
the liberality of the age will release from conventual confinement 
in foreign countries; who from their acquaintance with ecclesias- 
tical affairs, will enter upon this mission with the spirit of apostles, 
and will deem it a peculiar hardship to be denied the liberty of 
voting for their directors, in the mission; after having so long 
enjoyed that of governing them, in the convent. 

Your petitioners trust, that when they shall be restored to their 
£ ancient right of appointing Bishops, they may, without offence, 
a: elect deaconesses from among themselves, and present them to the 
tt nearest Bishop for ordination, it being notorious that deaconesses 
t were the glory of the ancient church, and that the extinction of 
. that order is a grievous hardship of the sex, and a most lamentable ) 
- abuse of modern ecclesiastical discipline. 
ft Upon these and other motives they confide, that the reasons which 
BY have demonstrated the necessity of the dependance of Bishops and 
ty priests, in the discharge of their spiritual functions, upon lay persons 
Ee of your sex, will be found to militate equally in favour of your 
.7 petitioners. And they trust, that you will not permit human 
. motives, the fear of thwarting the prejudices of individuals, nor 
£ an indolent acquiescence in established abuses to prevent your 

compliance with so indispensable a part of your duty, as is that of 
swan g the rights of one half of the Catholic body free and 
untainted. 


And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray etc. 


THE JESUIT INFLUENCE 
ON EARLY BAROQUE 


By 
KENNETH E. T. NUGENT 


T= SOCIETY OF Jesus and the baroque style began simul- 
t 


aneously and from many of the same root causes. In 

architecture there developed a dissatisfaction with the 
prescribed formality which threatened to stifle the spirit of the 
Renaissance. The incentive to break from accefpted principles of 
design lay in the inspiration of developments in spheres not 
always related to architecture. The vitality inherent in every 
civilisation tends to produce an architecture reflecting the 
characteristics of that civilisation. 

Through discoveries in mathematics, improving navigation 
and opening new lands, there came a revival in the architectural 
concept. Space was no longer a mystery but a reality; the world 
- could be circumnavigated and civilised. Perspective representa- 
tion became regulated by newly discovered laws and made it 
possible to build in terms of space to be augmented by pictorial 
vistas, projecting apparent surfaces far beyond their structural 
plane. In the wake of new discoveries, there grew the opportunity 
and need of employment in the cities and towns where trade 
flourished through conquest of the seas, bringing new wealth 
and encouraging new tastes. Great houses, with fashionable 
entourages, patronised the artist, the sculptor and the architect, 
where previously the Church had been the source of their 
commission. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation were not without their 
common factors. The conversion of the barbarians of the Western 
Empire brought both wealth and relaxation of discipline to the 
Church. There were also the more immediate causes of the 
Renaissance and the Great Schism of the fourteenth century. 
When the disputed election of Urban VI brought a succession 
of rival popes or antipopes, loyalties were divided between Rome 
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and Avignon, culminating in the Council of Pisa in 1409, when 
the two reigning popes were deposed and Alexander V was 
elected. Neither pope nor antipope accepted the validity of the 
sentence, and a series of elections and depositions continued until 
1417, when Martin V was elected, followed by the resignation 
of the last of the Avignon claimants in 1429. Canonists, theolog- 
ians and religious orders were unable to unravel the disorder 
which had resulted, and the authority of the Church was con- 
siderably weakened. 

By the beginning of the sixteenth century the wars of ambition, 
national rivalries and growth of commercial and secular interests 
which had developed from the discoveries of the Renaissance and 
the rivalries of the Great Schism, so impaired the essential unity 
of the Church that the doctrines of Luther in Germany found 
willing disciples in Gustavus Vasa of Sweden and Frederick I of 
Denmark. In Geneva, Calvin, following the exertions of Zwingli, 
developed the Reformed party in the middle of the century. 
The new teachings spread across Europe until the Reformation 
was a potent and energetic force, proscribing Catholic worship 
and doctrine and rejecting the authority of Rome. 

After having been enervated by the same causes, the Catholic 
Church also was revitalised. The convocation of the Council of 
Trent in 1545 produced definitive decrees on questions of 
theology, doctrine and discipline. It was in essence the beginning 
of the Counter-Reformation. The dynamic spiritual vigour of 
the early Jesuits was ideally suited to their surroundings. They 
became the spearhead of the new Catholic hope, trained to 
dispute with theologians of the Reformed church, often in open 
debate. Two Jesuits, Lainez, who succeeded Ignatius as General 
of the Society, and Salmeron figured at the Council as papal 
theologians. The reassessment of ideals and values which these 
times demanded could not do otherwise than promote a recipro- 
cal vigour in architecture, particularly in the design of churches. 
The church could no longer be the source of absolute security and 
serenity; the altar had to be so placed that the whole congregation 
would participate visually in the Mass and hear the decrees and 
doctrines of the Catholic Church expounded from the pulpit, 
unhampered by structural considerations. It is to be expected that 
churches built by the Jesuits should conform to these requirements. 

It is generally conceded that the Church of the Gest in Rome 
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was the first complete example of this purposeful type. The 
characteristic feature of the Gest lies in the combination of the 
longitudinal plan of the medieval church with the dominant 
central scheme of the Renaissance. 

It is true that the architect, Alberti, had also introduced a 
single nave with side-chapels at S. Andrea in Mantua a hundred 
years earlier. But the whole direction and visual force of his 
church is of a different order. The side-chapels are wide and open, 
since they are the sources of general light to the nave. Not so 
those of the Jesuit church; the great cornice and deep entablature, 
the more ponderous from the sensuous light illuminating the 
boldness of the vault, thrust down upon the arched openings and 
compress them into mere niches so that the nave is an almost 
unbroken unity. It has been suggested that the choice of this 
motif was due to Francis Borgia and thus ‘ultimately to the 
traditions of the Gothic style in Spain. Francis Borgia was viceroy 
of Catalonia under Charles V and this province invites the 
greatest comparison. 

With the recovery of territory from Islam, French architects 
were invited to build churches in Spain and Portugal. The 
French influence was most highly developed in Catalonia, which 
is separated by the Pyrenees from the province of Languedoc, 
and principally in the cathedral of Barcelona, which, like Notre 
Dame and Rouen, has aisle-chapels, transepts and a chevet end 
with ambulatory. 

Fourteen years after the beginning of Barcelona Cathedral in 
1298, the new Cathedral of Gerona was begun in the same manner 
and carried as far as the crossing when for various causes the 
work was stopped. When in 1416 building was about to continue, 
a master mason, Guillermo Boffiy, proposed the remarkable 
suggestion that the nave should be without aisles, resulting in a 
clear and unified space surrounded by chapels between the 
buttresses. A Commission appointed to consider the proposal 
decided in his favour and Boffty started on his scheme in 1417. 

A smaller aisleless nave with chapels between the buttresses 
had already been built in Barcelona at S. Justo y Pastor, and in 
the following century, in 1453, S. Maria del Pinto, also in 
Barcelona, followed the same plan form. These churches were 
developments of the friars’ church type, most appropriate to the 
- Dominicans, who were dedicated to preaching and consequently 
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required churches clear of obstruction. The Dominicans were 
founded as the Order of Preachers in 1215. 

Asa native of the province, Francis Borgia would be acquainted 
with the advantages of the aisleless nave and side-chapels. St. 
Ignatius, the Spanish founder of the Society, also spent a con- 
siderable time in Catalonia during his pilgrimage, and would 
be appreciative of, if not actually familiar with, the advantages 
of a church plan embodying these same features. This theory is 
further borne out by the evidence of the three plans for the Gest: 
prepared by de Baccio, Michelangelo and Vignola, each adopting 
the Catalan characteristic as a fundamental. 


When Pope Paul III authorised the foundation of the Society 
of Jesus, he had granted the small church of S. Maria della Strada 
to the Society. But as the Order increased in numbers and 

pularity, St. Ignatius began to consider the possibility of a 
leu church, adequate for the needs of the growing body, and 
in which preaching would be an important feature. A Florentine 
architect, Giovanni Nanni de Baccio, was commissioned to 
prepare plans, and in 1550 the foundation stone was laid by the 
Bishop of Squillace. But owing to difficulties over the purchase 
of some houses on the site, the work was soon abandoned. The 
first design appears to have been for one nave with a single door 
and twelve chapels, six on either side of the nave. There were no 
altars in the transepts, but doors which led on one side to the 
street and on the other to the sacristy. 

After the death of the Bishop of Squillace in 1554, Cardinal 
Bartolomeo de la Cueva pasate his patronage. He was not in 
favour of de Baccio’s design, and after some negotiation it was 
agreed to begin afresh. Michelangelo had become a strong 
admirer of the Society, whose vigorous apostolate so matched 
the spirit of his genius, and while still working on St. Peter’s he 
offered to build the new church without payment. 

All that remains of Michelangelo’s design is his plan. It bears a 
close resemblance to the later design by Vignola, except that the 
nave and transepts are much wider, and there are four chapels 
on either side of the nave. Greater prominence is given to each 
first chapel by the addition of an apse. But since the span of the 
openings is equal to that of the other chapels, it is reasonable to 
assume that they would either be similarly arched, or that the 
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remaining openings would be trabeated to introduce an element 
of confinement in contrast to the crossing. Each chapel is separated 
by an intermediate wall, which in the Gest is pierced by a narrow 
passage. However, the antagonism of Paul IV to the Society 
made it impossible to continue building the new church, and the 
second attempt came to an end. 

With the election of Francis Borgia as third General, the 
Chiesa del Gest: became a distinct probability. For some time he 
had studied the possibilities of building a church which would 
combine an imposing appearance with an atmosphere in keeping 
with the spirit of the Society. A Jesuit architect, Fr. Giovanni 
Tristano, was called to Rome and placed at the disposal of 
Cardinal Farnese, the new patron of the proposed church. And 
on 9 October 1567, Borgia wrote to Fr. Nadal that the building 
of the Gest was about to begin. . 

Fr. Tristano was held in high esteem 4s an architect by his 
superiors and Francis Borgia would willingly have entrusted him 
with the work of designing the church. But Cardinal Farnese 
insisted on the services of Vignola. It is, however, certain that 
Vignola’s design was carried out under Fr. Tristano’s direction; 
and it is also probable that he was responsible for some of the 
detailing of the design. | 

In the discussion concerning the final design of the church 
there were three influential persons involved: Francis Borgia, 
who had agreed with Fr. Tristano on certain features which 
should be incorporated: Cardinal Farnese, who was largely 
instrumental in the instructions given to Vignola; and Vignola 
himself, who, while acting within the limits imposed by his 
patron, was the architect of the design in all but supervision. It 
is certain that the Cardinal insisted on a barrel-vaulted ceiling, 
despite the Jesuit General’s preference for a flat coffered ceiling, 
which was the current fashion. He also decided upon the orienta- 
tion of the church and the single nave. From both Michelangelo’s 
plan and the description of de Baccio’s, the single nave and 
orientation have been retained throughout. There were objections 
to the vaulted ceiling for the purpose of acoustics, et the 
Cardinal held these objections to be inconsistent. Pio Pecchiai 
remarks that it would be difficult to find a church so acoustically 


correct.! 


t Pio Pecchiai, Il Gest di Roma (Societa Grafica Romana, 1952), p. $4. 
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In the archives of the Gest there is a letter from Cardinal 
Farnese to Vignola. 


To Vignola. 

Father Polanco has been here, sent by the General of the Gesii 
and has expressed some considerations regarding the building of 
the church. Concerning which, since you were not present to on 
them, I thought to write down those which occur to me, bearing 
in mind those things which we have previously discussed and 
deliberated. | 

It is that you, being concerned with the total expense which I am 
prepared to incur in the building, i.c., 25 million ducats, the design 
of the church should be such that, not exceeding the said sum, it 
will come well proportioned in measurement of height, length and 
breadth, according to the canons of good architecture, and the 
church would not be of three naves but one only, with chapels on 
one side and the other. 

Concerning the site of the church, I wish the facade to face 
directly on to the street and the house of Caesarini and that it must 
be covered by a vault and in no other fashion, even if they raise 
objections on account of the preaching which would re-echo. The 
voices would be unintelligible because of the echo resulting from 
this shape, it is commonly believed, all of which does not appear 
to me to be true, having in mind the example of many churches of 
ee dimensions, which are suitable to both preacher and 

“7 the meantime, pay attention to these things I have mentioned 
above; cost, site, proportions and vault. 

As to the shape I leave myself to your judgment, concerning 
which at your return you will inform me, after you have been in 
consultation with the others concerned in the project. 


The opinion expressed by Pio Pecchiai is that internally and 
externally, the Gest: responds perfectly to the ideas and desires 
of the patron, and can be aon hundred per cent Farnesian. 
Although he does concede the documentary evidence that the 
design was the work of Vignola, Pecchiai considers that the glory 
is Farnese’s, the architect being only the executor of the thoughts 
of his patron.t So severe an indictment of Vignola’s part in the 
design of the church is unjustified. No matter that the Cardinal 
demanded the inclusion of certain features, there is not the making 
of a great church in such instructions, whatever had been pre- 


Pio Pecchiai, Il Gest di Roma, p. 56. 
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viously discussed between Farnese and Vignola. The Gest is a 
series of controlled lights and masses. Each element of the design 
is well proportioned in itself and related to the whole concept. 
That the spirit of the church was preconceived by Francis Borgia 
or Cardinal Farnese is reasonable, but to achieve that spirit so 
successfully was the work of no ordinary architect. 

In the matter of the vaulted ceiling, a major feature of the 
design, the Cardinal firmly opposed the General’s preference 
for a flat ceiling. Even so, it is of interest that the Michelangelo 
or de Baccio designs may also have incorporated a vault. It is 
quite probable that Michelangelo at least would have done so. 
And in this respect Farnese was certainly influential. i 

Whatever was required by St. Ignatius of the two earlier 
designs, the same elements are present in all three; a single nave 
with wide transepts and seth end, and chapels on either side 
of the nave. That three different architects incorporated these 
particular features in their plans is most certain evidence of a 
preconception before Cardinal Farnese’s generous gesture. 

In all three designs there is the background figure of Francis 
Borgia. He was interested in promoting a church responding to 
the spirit of the Society and in the two initial designs would most 
surely have been in agreement with the founder of the Order 
when the similarity of Vignola’s design is so apparent. The 
various matters discussed with de Baccio, Michelangelo and Fr. 
Tristano would be proposed to the Cardinal, and it is improbable 
that he would depart without cause from any wish of the founder, 
when his patronage was extended from admiration of his ideals. 

With a design finally agreed upon and the site already cleared, 
the third and final foundation stone was laid by Cardinal Farnese 
on 26 June 1568, eighteen years after the first attempt to build a 
church had been made. 


The inscription on the stone reads: 


ALEXANDER FARNESIVS 
CARD. VICECANCELL 
AEDIS HVIVS QVAM NOMINI IESV VOVIT 
PRIMVM HVNC LAPIDEM SOLEMNI RITV CONSECRATVM 
IN FVNDAMENTA CONIECIT 
VI. KAL. IVL. MD. LXVIII 


The Church of the Gest: stands on the Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
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close by the Piazza Venezia, with the entrance facade in the 
small Piazza Altieri opening off the Corso. Approaching the 
church, the entrance facade is the most important feature because 
it is not possible to appraise the remainder of the exterior from 
the narrow Corso, and on it depends the initial impression of the 
church. The central doorway with the great double pediment, 
immediately surmounted by a round-headed window with 
balustrade, flanking columns and triangular pediment stands 
clearly from the rest of the facade. It forms a marked vertical 
unit emphasised by the apparent upward thrust of the scrolls 
above the first storey of the flanking portions. Even the small side 
doors and low relief of the pilasters add to the concentration of 
the centre, and the line of nave and side chapels is conveyed to the 
exterior in masses of relative importance. This control of eleva- 
tional feeling is in marked contrast to the pure classic form, in 
which the vertical component became subdued in columns of 
two storey height, and the cornice gathered the whole width 
of the facade together in unbroken unity; as in Maderna’s portico 
of St. Peter’s. 

The first design for the facade of the Gest by Vignola is of 
two storeys throughout, with a central pediment half buried 
in a parapet. The side doors are at the extremes of the elevation, 
and the whole concept is broad and complaisant. When building 
had started, Cardinal Farnese requested Vignola to re-design the 
facade. This second design bears some resemblance to the design 
by della Porta, although the lower storey lacks the central 
concentration and modelling of the later design. Scrolls are 
introduced which are little more than buttresses in comparison 
with della Porta’s sweeping vigour. A wooden model of the 
facade did not satis e Cardinal, and he invited Galeazzo 
Alessi and Giacomo della Porta to submit designs. To Vignola’s 
considerable annoyance, that of della Porta was chosen, and 
Vignola sent his son for the expenses to show his distaste for the 
Cardinal’s decision. 7 

The church consists of a single broad nave with transepts of 
equal breadth and an apsidal end. On either side of the nave are 
three chapels set behind the line of the nave, so forming a set of 
three archways, terminating in an expanse of wall with doorways 
giving access through small octagonal vestibules to the Corso 
on one side and to the sacristy on the other. The ceiling is a tunnel 
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vault developing pendentives at the cupola which is surmounted 
by a lantern. Windows are set above the altars in the side chapels 
and above the cornice, centrally over each bay. The cupola and 
lantern provide the most intensive source of illumination. The 
whole nave is light, but less brilliant than at the crossing where 
shafts of sunlight from the drum and lantern strike the marble 
pavement. In complete contrast, the apse is subdued, heightening 
the effect of distance from the end of the nave. The High Altar 
is the central focus. Sheltered in the apse, it is ‘plainly visible from 
the entire nave, emphasised by the fine of the cornice on each 
side and the powerful vault above. 

The elements of nave, transepts and apse are further defined 
by elaborate decoration. Each expanse of wall is the subject for 
some further display in gesso or perspective. The windows above 
the nave are richly pedimented and flanked by sculptured figures 
and garlands, while the coffered and gilded vault has at its crown 
a great panel depicting the Triumph and Adoration of the Name 
i wl and s ihing gesso clouds and figures over the edges in a 
trompe dail which ignores the visual limit of the vault and carries 
far beyond. This whole conception was the work of Giovan 
Battiste Gaulli, generally known as il Baciccia. Cardinal Farnese 
had instructed Vignola to allow the great area of the ceiling to be 
an opportunity for artists to exercise their imagination and ability, 
but it was not until 1672 that the present decoration was added. 

The most baroque feature of te Gest is the altar-tomb of 
St. Ignatius in the left transept. It was commissioned in 1694 to 
contain the remains of the founder and replaced the altar of the 
Most Holy Crucified by Cortona. Twelve architects submitted 
designs which were exhibited in the Farnese Gallery. Fr. Mathieu 
de Morgues, a French Jesuit architect of some standing, was 
invited by the General to select the best design. He admired the 
proposal by Sebastian Cipriani of Siena, but it was not possible 
to execute it for structural reasons. That by Andrea Pozzo, a 
Jesuit lay-brother and architect, was chosen, despite the criticisms 
of several members of the Society that the excessive projection 
of the columns tended to hide the altar, and that am whole 
composition was too high since it exceeded the height of the 
cornice. It was also feared that the decoration might compete 
with that of St. Peter’s. Brother Pozzo had been chosen to build 
the altar when the General Congregation approved the project, 
Cc 
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but there was a suggestion that it was not proper to delegate so 
important a task to a member of the Society 278 vai investigating 
the potentialities of other architects, and it is some measure of 
the ability of Pozzo that he was finally retained. 

P. J. Chandlery, S.J. describes the materials which were used in 


profusion : 


The steps are of porphyry; the predella is of Florentine mosaic, 
the gift of Philip II of Spain; the ) se fluted columns that support 
the entablature of gilded bronze are lined with lapis lazuli; the bases 
and capitals are of bronze; the pilasters are of black and white marble, 
the pedestals and entablatures of verdi-antico, adorned with reliefs 
and polished ornaments of bronze. These reliefs are real works of 
art and should be closely examined. They illustrate incidents in the 
life of St. Ignatius. The summit is crowned by the figures of the 
Three Divine Persons in white marble enriched by rays of glory. 
Between the Eternal Father and the Divine Son is a large globe of 
lapis lazuli. Above the altar is a richly decorated niche lined with 
lapis lazuli and alabastro-antico, where stands a noble figure of 
St. _ designed by le Gros, surrounded by silver statues of 
angels. | 
According to T. H. Fokker, the Gesii was the first baroque 

church: “Baroque art took its rise when Giocomo Barozzi da 

Vignola (1507-73) designed the church of the Gest. The founda- 

tion stone was laid in 1568 and this year may therefore be con- 

sidered as the year in which Baroque architecture came into 
existence.” The baroque of Vignola consisted of differentiated 
masses and the introduction of Feht, not as a glowing illumina- 
tion, but a positive factor, combining to control the central focus 
of the altar. Fokker defines primitive baroque architecture as 

the perception of a certain limited space as such, together with a 

sense of being impelled to traverse it in a particular direction. 

That sensation is experienced in the Gest where, guided by the 

variation in intensity of light as well as the definition of space 

created by the surrounding elements of the structure, it is the 
altar which appears of paramount importance. The crossing adds 

a quality of remoteness to the altar in a flood of light severing 

the apse and chancel from the main nave without destroying the 

visual continuity. 
The altars of St. Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier are concealed 
* Pilgrim Walks in Rome (1908), ch. xiv, p. 334. 
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in their transepts, the side chapels are softly shaded and dominated 
by the weight of the great cornice above the archways and only 
the High Altar is clearly visible, the indisputable core and raison 
d étre of the church. 


Any consideration of the development of the baroque in 
Jesuit churches must take the Gesii as its starting-point—and the 
Gest in its early state, without the seventeenth-century marble 
lining. By reason of its unique character, both as the first Jesuit 
and the first baroque church, the Gest must hold a solution to the 
seemingly enigmatic combination of the ideal with the expres- 
sion. Otherwise, it would not have been used so frequently in 
subsequent churches that the names became synonymous in 
architectural terms. 

The second great Jesuit church in Rome is that of S. Ignazio 
at the Roman College. It was begun in 1626, almost sixty years 
after the laying of the foundation stone of the Gest. The Jesuit 
Fr. Orazio Grassi, who was the architect, followed the plan 
system of the Gest, with triple side-chapels on either side of a 
vaulted, aisleless nave, broad transepts and an apsidal sanctuary. 
The elements are handled more lightly, and the transition from 
nave to crossing is softened by the absence of the broader piers 
concealing small vestibules, which form so vigorous a demarca- 
tion in the Gest. The side-chapels are less cavernous, though no 
more obtrusive on the nave, by widening the passage between 
chapels, yet avoiding the semblance and enti of an aisle by 
the reduced height of the opening which is less acceptable as a 
mode of progression than the nave. There is again the pronounced 
emphasis on the High Altar at the far end of the sanctuary, 
between the horizontal drive of deep cornice and frieze on either 
side and the tunnel of the vault above. 

The facade follows the same pattern as della Porta’s with more 
pronounced modelling of the central feature. Columns are 
introduced on either side of the upper storey window and their 
excessive projection is carried through the pediment with con- 
siderable effect on the vertical element, heightened by the 
sculptured panel of the tympanum. The lower storey lacks the 
compact austerity of the Gesu, but the upper storey has a loftiness 
of effect in its richer modelling. It is clearly an upward emphasis 
derived from architectural components, while the mother church 
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requires a more analytical approach to gauge the reasons for the 
same effect. 

Ul Baciccia’s startling panel which appears as an opening in the 
vault of the Gest is but a foretaste in comparison to the great 
canvas of S. Ignazio. The entire vault was painted in one brilliant 
composition by the Jesuit Brother Giovan Pozzi who came to 
Rome from northern Italy as a mature artist and an exponent of 
the laws of perspective. In his twenty-year stay in Rome he painted 
some of the best known work including the frescoes of the 
chapel of the Madonna della Strada in the Gest. The intersections 
of the window hoods with the vault, and the curve of the vault 
itself, are lost in the upward thrust of painted columns and exotic 
figures. From the brass disc set into the marble pavement for 
the purpose, it is possible to follow the converging lines of the 
actual structure as they continue to form the framework of the 
painting. The effect is that of standing in an open courtyard 
with the walls on each side rising to a height far exceeding that 
of the crown and beyond which the luminous quality of the 
light floods through painted clouds and painted archways from 
the central focus of St. Ignatius. 

It was an essentially derivative form which produced the Gest 
and S. Ignazio, but a form based on particular fundamental 
ideals which the architects modelled to achieve their effect. There 
is still a medieval plan behind the baroque spirit. Such a surge of 
aesthetic liberty demanded from the baroque a totally new con- 
ception of design unwilling to be harnessed to the accepted modes 
of architectural expression. Though the Romans had adopted 
circular plans they were not as adaptable to the new ideal as the 
oval, which with its less finite form was yet capable of a longitu- 
dinal element which could not be found in a circular plan. Serlio 
had proposed the use of this form as early as 1547, but it was not 
until 1570, two years after the third foundation of the Gesu, that 
Vignola began the church of S. Anna dei Palafrenieri in Rome. 
Serlio and Vignola both placed the long axis of the oval at right 
angles to the facade, but through Rainaldi’s transitional form of 
S. Agnese, Bernini arrived at the opposite arrangement, firstl 
at S. Filippo Neri in 1634 and then in his own favourite ih 
of S. Andrea al Quirinale in 1658. 

S. Andrea was built as the Novitiate church of the Society. It 
represents a clarity of arrangement equal to that of the essential 
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elements of the Gest, but possessed of a greater sensation of form 
and space. The High Altar, sheltered in its pedimented apse, is 
clearly and immediately visible from the entrance, dominatin 
the small openings which radiate from the perimeter of the oval. 
The domed ceiling is ribbed and richly coffered and gilded in a 
small interlaced pattern which adds to the sensation of height by 
reducing in size as it nears the crown. Of the four openings on 
either side of the short axis, only the two central ones of each 
set are chapels, arched in the manner of the'side-chapels of the 
Gest. The remaining openings, which occur on either side of 
the High Altar and the doorway, have low flat lintels, rendered 
more obscure by windows placed immediately over them and 
occupied by confessionals, a pieta and the entrance to the sacristy. 
An additional advantage of this arrangement enables the second- 
ary openings to utilise what would have been large masses of 
masonry ‘between each recess by themselves being oval, besides 
giving greater prominence to the chapels and acting as a foil to 
the High Altar. The light is of an intensely luminous quality, 
radiating from the cupola and the clerestory, and reflecting from 
the gilded coffers of the dome to produce an atmosphere of space 
and serenity, rendered more apparent by the softly shaded open- 
ings. Cherubic heads appear hone the rim of the cupola and 
garlands trail joyously over the windows. S. Andrea is a spark 
of ecclesiastical lightheartedness. 

The churches of the Gest, S. Ignazio and S. Andrea represent 
three phases in the Jesuit life and in the growth of baroque. The 
Gest is yet the mother church of the Society; S. Andrea belonged 
to the Novitiate where the new members were introduced to 
the Spiritual Exercises; and S. Ignazio was the church of the 
Roman College, where as scholastics, they continued their 
studies. The progress of the baroque follows the logical transition 
from the shad medieval plan to the full flower of spatial 
conception. There is little outward resemblance between the Gest 
and S. Andrea, but the same handling of differentiated mass and 
appreciation of the sensory effect of light lies in the solemnity 
of the Gesii and the gaiety of S. Andrea, with S. Ignazio tenta- 
tively striving for the one under the semblance of the other. 

In all three, the predominance of the High Altar is marked, 
but the sensation aroused by each differs in a manner approximat- 
ing to the progress of the early Jesuits. The altar of the Gesu, 
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standing in the dim light of the sanctuary, is in a sense isolated 
behind the curtain of brightness at the crossing. The nave is long 
and wide and slightly less bright, but the last bay before the 
crossing, which is solid except for a small doorway, creates a 
self-imposed limit on the length of the nave and the subsequent 
accessibility of the sanctuary, which remains clearly visible beyond 
this, the first of the Gest’s spacesequences. A similar relationship 
of forms is softened in S. Ignazio by the omission of the additional 
bay in the nave. The crossing merges more freely in an equal 
abundance of light, and the sanctuary, though distant, is not 
inaccessible. The weight and drive of the tunnel vault is con- 
siderably reduced by the smooth surface and complete visual 
integration with the structure offered by Pozzi’s perspective. 

To enter S. Andrea is to arrive at the threshold of the sanc- 
tuary. The altar is no longer elusive but immediately present. 
T. H. Fokker considered this comparison and described the 
altar of S. Andrea in relationship to that of the Gest. “No stern 
nave leads up towards it, no terrible loneliness precedes it. Only 
the fascination of luminosity reveals its powerful charm where it 
lies in the midst of intangible space.” 

In the passage of ninety years between the foundation of the 
Gest and that of S. Andrea, the influence of the Jesuits had become 
widespread. In 1584, only forty years after the formation of the 
Society, there were more than 2,000 students at the Roman 
College. By 1658 they were established in Europe as a counter- 
reformatory force, and had extended their zeal to the Indians of 
Canada and South America. In India, China and Japan the 
extraordinary success of St. Francis Xavier in the previous century 
assisted the later missionaries in their work of spreading the 
Christian faith. 

The Catholic Church had been seriously threatened and was 
obliged to retrench. In the years which saw the development 
of the followers of Ignatius Loyola into the Society of Jesus, the 
onslaught on the tenets of Catholicism led to the embattling of 
the Counter-Reformation. The new spirit which accounted for 
the rapid growth of the Society was ideally suited to the times. 
There is little doubt that the measure of success in recovering 
both credit and lost ground was due, in great extent, to the 
efforts of the Jesuits during this period. Their success is reflected 

t T. H. Fokker, Roman Baroque Art (Oxford U.P. 1938), p. 159. 
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in the development from the studied isolation of the High Altar 
in the Gest representing a distant haven to the all-pervading 
sanctuary of S. Andrea. 


Having considered the degree of influence exerted by the 
Jesuits on the design of the Gest and subsequently of Baroque 
architecture, together with the parallel development of the 
Society with the new aesthetic concept, it remains to reconcile 
the idiom with the Jesuit ideal. To many it is, as to Sir Banister 
Fletcher, a paradox; and a coincidence that the style of the time 
should suggest a subtler motive. Ernest Short in A History of 
Religious Architecture follows a more lenient theory, which bears 
closer examination. 

The followers of Loyola were wise in their understanding of 
men. The intellectual significance of the classical orders interested 
them not at all, but they had no intention of abandoning anythin 
which was alluring in paganism, any more than they - an 
any attraction in Christian faith or doctrine. Not for them the slow 
building method of the Gothic age—experiment, failure, repair 
and, at last, temporary success. The Renaissance style was well 
tested, and offered speedy building. Magnificence of scale impressed 
the uncritical many. A few massive piers were less costly to build 
than a number of smaller ones. The open spaces in the nave and 
crossing were also desirable for congregational purposes, and left 
the High Altar plain to view. The Renaissance style, as developed 
by the baroque artists, afforded opportunities for dramatic con- 
trasts of light and shade, and suggested the self-confident authority 
of those 8 built it. Above all, the style was regarded by the public 
as “up-to -date.’”! 

The First Principle of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
adds weight to this argument: 

Man was created to praise, reverence and serve God our Lord, 
and by this means to save his soul; and the other things on the face 
of the earth were created for man’s sake, and in order to aid him in 
the prosecution of the end for which he was created. 

Whence it follows, that man must make use of them in so far as 
they help him to attain his end, and in the same way he ought to 
withdraw himself from them in so far as they hinder him from it. 
From this it follows that the design of a church was solely a 

matter for drawing attention to its prime function in such a 

I ey Short, A History of Religious Architecture (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 

1951), p. 63. 
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manner that it created an immediate sensory perception at once 
attuned to the solemnity of the Mass and the more receptive 
appreciation of the sermons preached from the pulpit. The 
significance of this approach, in direct comparison to the Reformed 
churches, is appreciated by the Rev. Andrew Landale Drummond: 


The positive development of the Protestant church should be 
compared with the parallel development of the Roman Catholic 
type that was contemporary. Neither the Roman Catholics nor 
Protestants attempted to maintain Gothic. By the time of the 
Reformation, Gothic was practically a dead art; and by the time 
that the forces of the Counter-Reformation were organised, it was 
felt that a special adaptation of the fashionable art of the day was 
necded. By the third quarter of the sixteenth century the Renaissance 
Stream had parted in two directions. On the conservative side, 
“Vitruvius became the Architects’ Bible”; architecture became stiff, 
academic, formal. On the radical side, the opposition broke away 
from precedent and convention into extravagance and licence, 
refusing to accept the “Verbal Inspiration” of Vitruvius. The con- 
servative tendency became known as Palladian: the radical as 
Baroque. The first or formal style was generally followed by 
Protestants, the second or romantic version of Renaissance was the 
style of the Counter-Reformation. 


He observed that the Jesuits found baroque an effective and 
relatively inexpensive architecture, for the appeal could be varied 
according to the country and the degree of culture, and continued: 

The side-altars were placed in the aisles. The broad nave afforded 

a clear view of the altar so that all could hear and see a skilfully 

trained preacher explode the fallacies of heretics—which would not 

have been possible in a medieval church. But, whereas Protestants 
built new churches relying on the attraction of theology preached in 
broad daylight, Roman Catholics now made the double appeal to 

eye as well as ear; their churches were not mere auditoriums but a 

perpetual stage setting for the Mass.! 

It would seem then, that this style, in part engendered by the 
decadence and discovery which brought about the Renaissance, 
found outward expression with the Society, whose avowed task 
it was to counteract the Reformation, and later served as a mark 
of their success in averting the tide which had threatened to 
engulf the Catholic Church. 


* Andrew Landale Drummond, The Church Architecture of Protestantism 
(T. and T. Clark, 1934), p. 27. 


DOMREMY-LA-PUCELLE 


By 
SIR JOHN McEWEN 


particular spot which is the focus of the visitor’s journey. It 

may be the house in which he was born; the church in 
which he worshipped or some remoter spot of less obvious but 
more intimate association. In Domrémy it is surely the garden. For 
it was there on a summer’s day in the year 1424 that Joan, then 
a child of twelve, heard for the first time a Voice, coming 
apparently from nowhere, and addressing her by name. “The 
first time that I heard this Voice,” so Joan herself tells us, “I was 
very much frightened. It was mid-day, in the summer, in my 
father’s garden . . . I heard this Voice to my right towards the 
church.” There is a passage somewhere in the writings of G. K. 
Chesterton in which he remarks that nothing is more dazzling 
to the intelligence or more difficult of comprehension than the 
simplicity which is the true complement of holiness. One of the 
reasons, and perhaps the main reason, why St. Joan presents so 
baffling a problem to the modern mind is precisely because of 
her staggering simplicity. Nothing could be more explicit or 
more clearly stated than that simple relation of fact: suddenly, 
while on familiar ground, and in broad daylight, she had heard 
a Voice and had been horribly frightened. 

Well, the garden, if it can be dignified by any such name, is 
still there. That is to say that between the house and the church 
there is a tiny enclosure of rough grass with a path runni 
through it. All else, the house on the left and the church on the 
right, has changed; but there she stood on that summer morning 
five-and-a-half centuries ago. And it is holy ground. 

In one respect a malicious fate seems to have dogged Joan above 
all other saints who have played so important and prominent a 
role in this life. No single tangible relic of her passage through 
this world remains. She could not write, so that the rare MSS. 
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in the National Archives signed by her name cannot be ascribed 
to her hand alone. Mark Twain has a curious tale of the existence, 
up to the seventies of the last century, of a single hair from her 
head drawn through the seal of some State document. According 
to his account it was subsequently surreptitiously snipped out, seal 
and all, by some vandal relic-hunter and has never been seen 
since. As for her armour and sword which she presented to the 
Church of St. Denis when she lay wounded before Paris, it was 
destroyed by the same revolutionary mob which desecrated the 
royal tombs there in 1789. Nothing, it would seem, that ever 

onged to her has survived. And the starkly bare rooms in the 
house of her birth are symbolic of that melancholy fact. What 
the house may have looked like originally it is impossible to say. 
It was probably altered a good deal by Joan’s nephew, Charles 
du Lys. Later it changed hands several times in the course of the 
following two centuries and eventually received a final restora- 
tion under Louis XVIII, who seems to have made the discovery, 
belatedly, that the Maid, as a symbolic figure, could be an impor- 
tant aid to the monarchy. As a result not much is left but an 
empty shell which can bear but little resemblance to the house 
that Jacques d’Arc inhabited with his family. It stands to-day 
within its small enclosure and partly hidden by a fringe of fir 
trees in somewhat melancholy isolation, more than a memorial 
and less than a shrine. To the left, and partly hidden by more 
trees, is a low building, dating in its present form from 1922, 
which is the museum. Here are reproductions of pictures and 
sketches showing the development of the cultus of the saint as 
a national figure, particularly in modern times, and the original 
of the statue over the doorway of the adjoining birthplace which 
is said to date from 1456. It is of crude workmanship and much 
mutilated. 

As regards the church it is the same story. This is at least the 
third edifice on the site since the one that Joan knew. That one 
was destroyed in 1428, before she left home on her mission. The 
next was either completely rebuilt, or at least drastically altered, 
in 1824. It is of the size of a small English parish church, solidly 
built in local stone, and with a clock tower and entrance facing 
the street—at what one would call the west end were it not that 
the church has been reorientated, the apse and altar now being 
where the door used to be and vice versa. The reason for this 
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somewhat startling piece of reconstruction is not clear. One sug- 

tion was that it was done in order to conform to a re-siting 
of the high road in 1824 when a new bridge was built at that 
end of the village. It is to be hoped that there may have been 
a better reason. The building, which is scheduled as a National 
Monument, contains at least three things of outstanding interest. 
The first is a small statue in stone of St. Margaret of Antioch 
before which Joan is said to have prayed. It is set rather high u 
on one of the pillars, in order no doubt to be out of the te 
of vandals. The second is the holy water stoup, and the third is 
the font, both of which formed part of the fifteenth-century 
church. In the tower there are some bells on which, as anyone 
sleeping in the inn across the road has reason to know, the 
quarters and the hours are struck. They were placed there in 
1860. According to the curé there is a constant trickle of pilgrims 
all the year round which rises to a torrent on 8 May. It is worth 
remarking that there is no accommodation for visitors except one 
small café-inn, nor is any attempt made in the village to attract 
tourist trade. It remains the same quiet little place, with the 
wooded hill at its back and the winding river at its feet, that it 
must always have been. But in this very withdrawal there is a 
hint of justifiable pride. Domrémy-la-Pucelle is the proud name 
the hamlet bears. Moreover for nearly four centuries, by royal 
decree and at the Maid’s request, Domrémy had the unique 
distinction of being exempted from all taxation. It was only at 
the end of the eighteenth century that the revolutionaries, with 
that meannesss which is a hall-mark of popular government, 
abolished the privilege. 

About a nel away from the village and on a spur of the hill 
stands the basilica, built, it would appear, some forty years before 
her canonisation, in honour of the saint. It has features in common 
with the votive basilica of similar date at Lourdes though on a 
smaller scale—the same whitish stone, narrow nave and thin 
spire. It is flanked by a priests’ house, a hostel and some other 
less important erections, and, being built into the side of the hill, 
is on two levels. A not very inspiring statue of the saint, the gift 
of the city of Quebec, stands outside the west door. Incidentally 
it is not without interest to consider this question of statuary. 
In this matter, that is, the matter of statues, no other creature 
has been so honoured by posterity as the Maid. In churches and 
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public squares all over France her armoured figure is to be seen. 
And yet for the most part how disappointing they are, these well- 
meaning representations. Facets of her character are to be 
glimpsed in all of them but few convey any really satisfying 
impression. In the splendidly charging figure at Chinon it is the 
warrior that is commemorated; the Rheims statue, with its 
awkwardly raised sword-arm, has about it a touching suggestion 
of youth; while the Maid standing up in her stirrups and holding 
her sword aloft at Blois is unmistakably the Commander-in- 
Chief of the nation’s armed forces. For a more devotional aspect, 
emphasising the saint as well as the warrior, the white marble 
statue in the Madeleine with its clasped standard and upturned 
face is worthy of mention. But for sheer dramatic intensity the 
statue by Real del Sarte in the old market-place at Rouen bears 
the palm. Of all modern works of visual art this one alone, in 
the opinion of the writer, can be said to convey to the full 
feelings of pity and of terror in the onlooker. But for the rest, 
generally speaking, she has been poorly served. About the basilica 
there is not a great deal more to be said. It contains a lot of 
mosaics, gilding and over-elaborate decoration, together with 
four large mural paintings in the aisle reminiscent of full-page 
illustrations by Job. One can well conceive of its being dismissed, 
on aesthetic grounds, with a shrug of disapproval; but its child- 
like air of grandeur cannot be denied and may even be its 
justification. It is built near the site of the Faeries’ Tree well 
known to Joan as a child. The original tree, a beech, was destroyed 
in 1635 but a successor, planted in the last century, still flourishes. 

But it is back in the village where, in spite of all changes, Joan’s 
spirit can best be recaptured. Which is not surprising when one 
considers the long period of her conversion to the will of God. 
For the dealings at Almighty God with His creatures are tem- 
pered to their condition. When it was His purpose to make use 
of St. Paul His method was immediate and violent. “In the 
twinkling of an eye,” as the Apostle said in a later context, “we 
shall be changed.” And even so had he himself, a grown and 


educated man, been changed as he rode to Damascus. But 
with Joan, a child of twelve, ignorant and timid, the approach 
was quite different: persuasion, not command. And persuasion 
that continued for five long years. The process is clear. The first 
stage was to make contact. That was done through appropriate, 
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that is (to some extent), familiar saints. Then there was a long 
period of explanation of what it was that God wished her to do; 
and finally om comes the command to go and do it. But for 
five years in and around this village the high debate went on, 
and all that while that girl, bewildered and frightened as she 
must often have been, kept it all, as she had been told to do, a 
secret locked up in her heart. Small wonder then if, in spite of 
all the changes wrought by time, Domrémy remains as a place 
set apart, the very air of which is impregnated by the scent of 
that far country whence those heavenly visitors came. 


DARWIN’S EARLY CRITICS 


HIS WORK! consists of an examination of British periodical 

literature between 1859, the year of publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, and 1872, the year after the publication of his Descent 
of Man. The author’s aim has been to search every periodical published 
in this country between these two dates, from quarterly reviews to 
daily papers, in order to discover their views on evolution and how 
these views changed, if at all, during this time. Altogether 115 
periodicals have been included in the survey, not all of which were 
in existence during the whole period under review. 

Since the investigation is limited to periodicals, it takes no account 
of what was being written in books, except in so far as these were 
reviewed during the period; nevertheless it provides an exhaustive 
and, so far as can be judged, genuinely representative view of the 
different schools of thought among scientists, theologians and 
educated laymen. The author handles the vast amount of information 
which he has collected clearly, intelligently and objectively. Although 
he himself is evidently a philosophical empiricist with little personal 
sympathy for dogmatic theology, he has nevertheless presented both 
sides of the controversial questions involved, fairly and without dis- 
tortion. In those cases where I have checked either the thoroughness 
of — or the validity of his assessments I have found him to be 
reliable. 

The author shows clearly that the reaction to Darwin was a much 
more complex affair than has generally been recognised. There were 


* Darwin and the General Reader: The reception of Darwin’s theory of evolution 
in the British periodical press, 1859-1872, by Alvar Ellegard (Gothenburg Univer- 
sity Press, Kr. 28). 
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three points at issue: the theory of evolution as such; the theory of 
Natural Selection as a sufficient explanation of the process; and the 
particular question of the origin of man. More or less ampere 
to these, there were three main lines of opposition. The first was base 
on Scriptural grounds and maintained that evolution of any sort was 
incompatible with the account of creation given in Genesis which, 
so it was asserted, requires us to hold that all species of plants and 
animals were specially created within a period of six days. Leaving 
out of account, for he moment, the problem of man’s origin, this 
sort of objection was much less widespread than is commonly sup- 
posed. It was confined almost entirely to a relatively small group of 
Evangelical and Nonconformist “Bible Christians.” The majority of 
educated people, Catholics included, had abandoned the literal inter- 
pretation of the six days earlier in the century, as a result of the great 
advances which had been made in geological science from about 1800 
onwards. There was therefore no great difficulty, from the point of 
view of Scripture, in abandoning also the doctrine of the special 
creation of each species, especially as St. Augustine had already pro- 
pounded a quasi-evolutionary theory of creation which was frequentl 
referred to in discussion. Hence the opposition to evolution as oh 
died away relatively quickly, except among a few extremists. Within 
a few years of the publication of the Origin of Species nearly all the 
organs of public opinion, including most of the religious ones, were 
prepared to accept it in some form. 

Among the Catholic journals the Dublin Review gave the Origin of 
Species a favourable review soon after it appeared. The reviewer 
accepted evolution in principle, although he deplored Darwin’s ten- 
dency to run too far be of his evidence and strongly rejected the 
ee vaguely hinted at in this book—that  & theory might 
explain the origin of man himself. Tue Monrtu did not start publica- 
tion until 1864, and its first full-length treatment of Darwinism was 
in 1869, when the famous Catholic biologist Mivart contributed a 
series of three carefully reasoned articles on the subject. In these again 
the fact of evolution was fully accepted but it was argued that, in 
the existing state of scientific knowledge, the theory of Natural 
Selection could not be regarded as an adequate explanation of the 
process. The Rambler (since defunct), was by far the most hostile of 
the Catholic reviews and roundly condemned the Origin of Species, 
on its first appearance, as heretical. The Tablet hardly noticed Darwin 
until it came under Dr. Vaughan’s control in 1868. After this it became 
— hostile, while not claiming that there was any clear theo- 
— objection to evolution as applied to organisms below the level 
of man. 

The second main line of opposition arose on grounds of Natural 
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Theology. During the first half of the nineteenth century theologians, 
anaae Protestant ones, had leaned very heavily on arguments from 
design in Nature, in order to prove the existence and Providence of 
God.” These arguments generally took the form: science cannot fully 
explain the evidences of design in the physical world, therefore we 
must postulate the existence of God in order to supplement the 
deficiency. Geology, for instance, cannot explain how the earth’s crust 
developed from a formless chaos of rock into its present orderly and 
habitable condition; hence we conclude that.God has intervened 
miraculously in the past, producing a series of cataclysms which 
moulded the surface according to His Will. Palaeontology cannot 
explain the origin of organic species; hence they must have been 
miraculously created. Biology cannot explain the wonderful adapta- 
tions of living things to their environment, the marvels of instinctive 
behaviour and so on; hence these are a proof of the continuing direct 
providential interposition of God in the functioning of the world even 
at the sub-human level. It was not only the professional theologians 
who used these arguments; they were developed with equal or greater 
enthusiasm by many of the leading scientists, who regarded them- 
selves almost as official interpreters of the ways of God to man in the 
natural order. So firmly entrenched had this system of apologetics 
become that when Darwin argued that the origin and adaptation of 
organisms might be capable of a purely natural explanation, the very 
foundations of religion seemed to many people to have been under- 
mined. This undoubtedly explains the violence of the immediate 
reaction against Darwin, the fact that many scientists were initial 
among his bitterest opponents, and the fact that Catholics and High 
Anglicans (who relied less exclusively on this type of “physico- 
theology”) took the situation more calmly than many of their more 
Protestant confréres.t The opposition to evolution as such abated fairly 
quickly, but the idea that Natural Selection is a denial of God’s 
Providence dies much harder; many people still find it difficult to 
accept the fact that God can exercise His Providence through the 
operations of natural law no less than through modifications or 
suspensions of these operations. 
The last and most serious objection to Darwin concerned the 
spiritual nature of man. Darwin argued that not only man’s body but 
his soul—his intellectual om moral capacities—were evolved 


naturally from his animal ancestors. Some Catholic writers, such as 


t The Catholic attitude to evolution seems to have become notably more 
hostile during the eighteen nineties than it had been twenty or thirty years 
earlier. The unfortunate results of this change, which was probably due to the 
modernist crisis, are apparent in the attitude of too many Catholics towards 
the natural sciences even to-day. 
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Mivart and, more doubtfully, Hedley, were prepared to admit the 
possibility that man’s body may have evolved from a sub-human 
animal, but all agreed that his qualities of intellect and free will are 
different in kind from the instincts and emotions of the brutes, and 
cannot have evolved from them naturally, as Darwin maintained that 
they did. This was by far the most important point at issue between 
Darwin and his opponents as it still is to-day, and it was always the 
one on which Catholic controversialists mainly concentrated. 

A final point which emerges from Fllegird’ s survey is that, even 
apart from the question of man, a serious conflict over the principles 
of Darwinism was inevitable since the two sides held irreconcilably 
different views as to the nature of scientific method. The traditionalists 
argued that the accepted physico-theological teaching, with its insis- 
tence on miraculous creations, direct interpositions of Providence and 
so on, was in possession of the field and ought not to be abandoned 
or disturbed without very cogent evidence. They rightly pointed out 
that Darwin had not been able to produce any conclusive arguments 
in favour of his own theories, hence his action in throwing over the 
established order of things was irresponsible and reprehensible. The 
Darwinians, on the other hand, took their stand on the principle that 
explanations in terms of physical law are always to be preferred to 
those which postulate special divine interventions. Hence natural 
selection, as the only available theory which conforms to this criterion, 
is in possession unless it can be proved incorrect. To-day it is clear 
that the Darwinian policy, provided that it accepts certain limitations 
in the case of man—limitations which, admittedly, Darwin and his 
followers did not accept—is the more fruitful. It is healthier not only 
for science but also for theology. The nineteenth-century apologetics 
which sought to prove the existence of God from the inability of 
current science to explain certain phenomena was essentially unstable. 
If apologetics is to be based on the fact that there are some things in 
the physical order which science cannot explain, then every advance 
by the scientists implies a corresponding retreat by the theologians. 
As the gaps in our scientific knowledge gradually close, physico- 
theology becomes involved in a rearguard action, surrendering one 
position after another until the whole basis of religion appears to be 
undermined. The process is undignified and it can be a source of 
grave scandal to fm whose faith is weak. It inevitably produces 
conflicts between science and religion, to the detriment of both. 
Darwin and his followers undoubtedly went too far when they 
asserted that man’s intellectual and voluntary activities are similar 
in kind to the instinctive and emotional behaviour of the lower 
animals, and on this point there must always be conflict between 
theology and a purely materialist science. But within its own sphere 
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science has a right to its autonomy, which should not be surrendered 
in the supposed interests of apologetics. The recognition of this fact 
came slowly and with difficulty; it is not yet completely accepted. 
The present work provides a fascinating insight into the original clash 
of principles and into the earliest and most painful stages in the process 
of reorientation. 

Joun L. Russet 


REVIEWS 
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Religious Behaviour, by Michael Argyle (Routledge 25s). 
Jung and St. Paul, by David Cox (Longmans 32s). 
Reasons and Faiths, by Ninian Smart (Routledge 25s). 


> is in Religious Behaviour a great deal of extremely useful 
statistical information concerning religion in England and the 
U.S.A. during the period 1900-57. Its main purpose is to enlighten 
the reader on the relationship between religion and a host of psycho- 
logical factors—age, mental abnormality, sexual differences, intelli- 
gence, etc. The author ably defends the use of quantitative statistical 
procedures in assessing the psychological causes of religious beliefs 
and practices. And on the basis of this assessment he examines the 
validity of various theories of religion, such as that which regards 
God as a projected father-figure, or religion itself as an obsessional 
neurosis, or asserts a close connection between religious practices and 
sexual inhibition. 

The factual side of this work will be of immense help to those 
interested in the changes in religious outlook in the last half century. 
It will also provide a useful check on those theories of religious 
origins which are based on conjecture rather than fact. Yet one feels 
that a right understanding of the psychological aspects of religious 
belief depends more on the study of the individual than of statistical 
tables. It is here precisely that one might quarrel with the author’s 
statement that you cannot have a Christian psychologist. In so far as 
this means that the Christian, when he studies psychology, must be 
unbiased, accept empirical facts and use methods proper to psychology, 
one must, of course, agree. Yet it is the Christian outlook as 4 
which emphasises the empirical fact that persons, as persons, do not 
yield to nice statistical manipulation. 

The Christian also would prefer to put rather differently some of 
the questions with which this book deals. Thus he would not so much 
ask whether facts support the hypothesis that religion is an obsessional 
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neurosis: for he knows that it is not. Rather he would ask to what 
extent is it possible for a neurotic to use religion as an outlet for his 
obsessional tendencies. He would certainly like to examine the 
evidence for one of Mr. Argyle’s quotations that “‘obsessionals tend 
to be Presbyterians, Plymouth ache and Jesuits—in groups stres- 
sing discipline rather than ritual” ! The Christian, too, whilst admitting 
that some connection exists between the sexual drive and religious 
experience, would like a more thorough analysis of words like 
“mystic,” “inhibition,” “frustration,” etc., as used by the psychologist 
in this context. Mr. Argyle is, of course, perfectly aware te the facts 
discoverable by pte. sored do not affect the fundamental truths 
of religion. Yet a Christian could hardly feel satisfied if such “facts,” 
when discovered, seemed to indicate chet people never held beliefs 
for the right reasons. He would query, and rightly, the sufficiency 
of a method incapable of penetrating individual conscious motives. 
When the author comes to deal with religion and cognitive needs, 
there is a curious lack of information. In + the people to whom 
the greater attention is paid in this section are adolescents and 
schizophrenics, whom the author thinks most likely to be “puzzled” 
by life and its problems. 

Mr. Cox’s book could be said to help us to understand further the 
connection between the individual psyche and religious belief. Not 
that he deals with individuals as such—unless we regard his work 
as a comparison between the personal experience of St. Paul and some 
of those case histories used by Jung to elaborate his theory of 
Individuation. It is rather a comparison of two systems—the doctrine 
of Justification by Faith and the theory of the Individuation process 
of Jung. And it is only in so far as both systems enter into se 
experience that they can be compared psychologically. From the 
point of view of exposition, the author of this work has the rare 
ability to discuss with insight a far from clear psychological theory 
and a very difficult theological concept; though, obviously, one cannot 
expect him, as an Anglican, to be in complete agreement with the 
formulas of the Council of Trent. Mr. Cox himself insists that the 
value of his work does not lie in his conclusions. What is important, 
he says, is “that we should learn to compare psychology and religion, 
and to use one to aid the other.” In a this comparison he 
has done much to further the understanding of both its terms. And 
he has certainly made it unnecessary for anyone else to do it—if 
anyone should think it worth while. In his charitable interpretation 
of Jung he will strengthen the conviction of those who regard this 
psychology as a modern preamble to the Christian faith (in spite of 
Jung’s misinterpretation, if not misunderstanding, of some of its 
essential doctrines). At the same time the reservations with which the 
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author accompanies many of his remarks on Jung’s ideas will confirm 
the opinion of those who think that this comparison is possible only 
in respect of a few elements which are common to all religions. 

Mr. Cox rightly points out that any comparison between a 
psychological and a theological system demands a careful examination 
of the differences of language. Reasons and Faiths studies the language 
used within theological systems themselves. Mr. Smart is costaiiadly 
concerned with the differences apparent in what he describes as the 
diverse “strands” of religious discourse—the numinous, the mystical, 
the incarnational; “The general aim of this book is to exhibit the 
style of proposition in he spiritual frame.” If we take the word 
“exhibit” in its literal sense, and philosophy in its traditional sense as 
the search for ultimate truth, we would describe this work as pheno- 
menological rather than philosophical. But, unfortunately, the author 
identifies philosophy with the kind of pursuit in which he engages 
in this work, and asserts the essential neutrality of the philosopher in 
the examination of religious systems. If we pass over this modern 
tendency of those interested in linguistic analysis to claim for them- 
selves a title once reserved for those whose aim was insight into 
reality itself, we can say that this work is extremely rich in ideas and 
reflections. Mr. Smart is, naturally, fully alive to the criticism levelled 
— the use of reasoning in religious matters by modern linguistic 
philosophers. But at the same time he is perfectly aware that, if wrong 
reasons have sometimes been given for religious beliefs, this of itself 
does not exclude the use of reason in their defence. “There is no 
immediate need to deny, because religious discourse is not precise like 
that of mathematics or even physics, that in some sense of ‘reasoning’ 
there is reasoning in this field.” And concerning the ability to accept 
conclusions from such reasoning, Mr. Smart is not far from the truth 
when he says that some of the arguments “depend on the feeling 
that the fact of existence can arouse”; and that when this feeling is 
present, some of the conclusions are seen to “express something 
deeper and richer than appears on their desiccated surface.” 

R. MOLONEY 


DAME EDITH’S ANTHOLOGY 


The Atlantic Book of British and American Poetry, edited by Dame 
Edith Sitwell. 2 vols. (Gollancz £3 33s). 


ERE IS A SELECTION of the poetry of the two main English- 
Pisecating peoples done on a generous scale and chosen by a 
major living poet. And when one has said that one has said, in one 
way, all that there is to be said. Dame Edith has, as the blurb states, made 
up a collection “which combines the pleasures of private reading 
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with a comprehensive survey of English "eal in itself an achieve- 
ment of sufficient magnitude. Let it therefore be set forth at the outset 
that not merely this generation of poetry lovers but many more to 
come will be piahsedly grateful to Dame Edith for so comprehensive 
and at the same time personal a gift. 

And now to some equally personal, but I hope entirely respectful, 
criticism. First as to he Prefaces, introducing certain of the poets 
represented. Now here the poet is speaking as a craftsman to other 
members of her craft, not to the ordinary lover of poetry, and still less 
to the general reader. In fact what the ordinary reader will make of 
all this talk of “‘herring-backed caesuras,” “dark vowel sounds” or 
“The effect is also helped by the rich pattern of s’s which in this case 
seems to give depth to the water’ (Sabrina Fair), is not difficult to 
imagine. He cannot be blamed if having tackled one he decides to 
skip the remainder. He would of course be wrong. For one thing he 
would miss the Shakespeare introduction, which at any level of poetic 
or literary sophistication would be a pity. But for all that we are a 
very long way away from such rough and ready definitions as A. E. 
Housman’s or even the more erudite researches of Sir Harold Nicolson 
in his work on Tennyson. That the same vowel sounds should not be 
repeated, unless for a deliberate purpose, in the same line, and that a 
word ending in s should not ra ae 8 precede a word beginning 
with s are simple rules understandable, with some slight effort, by all; 
but to be told that Shelley, for instance, “obtains his poignancy almost 
entirely by the use of sharp vowels, rarely by the use of words begin- 
ning with hard consonants” sheds no light on what Shelley said and 
precious little more, except for the initiated, on how he said it. And 
who, after all, are the initiated? Dame Edith, of course, is one herself. 
And not only one but the chief among them. We do not need the testi- 
mony of the “more than three-score note-books,” which during 
her life she has filled with criticisms and appreciations of poetry, to 
be satisfied that she knows better than anyone what she is talki 
about. The pattern, the warp and woof of the intricate whole, in oe 
poem it is that she tries to show us—like the French professor holding 
up a page of Renan to the light in order that his class might, as it were, 
better see the texture of that superlative prose. But while we may be 
well aware of the careful craftsmanship of the greater poets—a glance 
at the Keats MSS. in the Fitzwilliam is proof enough of that—yet it 
is permissible perhaps to take the view that by no means all the magic 
of a poem derives from the poet’s deliberate mastery of his medium. 
Inspiration, unaided and uncalled-for, plays, I rome have thought, a 
far greater part than Dame Edith seems prepared to allow. The con- 
— of the poet as “a conduit running wine of song” may not be 
of universal application, but it must surely be taken seriously into 
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account. With all diffidence I would suggest that it is more often that 
the poet says: “Did I indeed write that? That cunning alliteration, 
those transposed vowel sounds? Marvellous: how on earth did I do 
it?” than: “Yes, I wrote that. And now, if you can spare the time I'll 
tell you how I got that effect which you are kind enough to admire.” 
When faced with any anthology it is customary for a reviewer to 
say that it would be ungracious to specify omissions and then proceed 
to give a short list of what, in his opinion, ought to have been included. 
In the present instance there can be no complaints on the score of 
ungenerous treatment. From poems which were already old when 
Chaucer sang, by way of Shakespeare, Milton and Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Emily Dickinson and Robert Frost, down to Mr Eliot, there 
are delights for all. There are also items which at least to this unin- 
structed reader would appear to be more in the nature of acrostics. 
Perhaps what Roger Fry said (here quoted) about the Post-Impres- 
sionists throws the most light on the question of what some of our 
later avant-garde poets mean. “These artists,” he said, “do not seek to 
imitate life, but to find an equivalent to life.” But even so I cannot 
help feeling that still more illumination would be welcome. As for 
omissions, why is Francis Thompson confined to one poem only (and 
that the fine but hackneyed, and quite uncharacteristic,’ “In No Strange 
Land”), and, with Sassoon and Graves and Davies represented, why 

should Rupert Brooke be left out? 
Joun McEwen 
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The Lives of Ange de Joyeuse and Benet Canfield, by Jacques Brousse. 
Edited from Robert Rookwood’s translation of 1623 by Anthony 
Birrell (Sheed and Ward 18s). 


F WE ASK how Henri de Joyeuse (1563-1608) and William Fitch 
lt 562-1610) can be included in this series, Makers of Christendom 
(General Editor, Christopher Dawson), we read that Joyeuse at any 
rate played his part in the “remaking of Christian France.” Anyhow, 
the Lives make most enjoyable reading for their own sake. Henri III 
of France was devoted to the Languedoc family of Joyeuse and 
heaped civil, military and ecclesiastical honours upon it. But Henri 
de Joyeuse on the death of his wife (1587) renounced the world and 
became a Capuchin. Now in 1588 Henri III was assassinated, having 
nominated Henri of Navarre, though Protestant, as his successor. 
Languedoc and Toulouse, intensely Catholic, looked to the Joyeuses 
as their natural protectors; but the land was full of Protestant f aes 
Henri’s brother Antoine-Scipio was killed at Villemur; another 
brother was a Cardinal; the people said they would burn down 
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Henri’s convent if he did not come out and lead them: he was in 
fact ‘‘exclaustrated,” transferred to the military Order of Malta, and 

iven the right to govern any province and accept any titles or goods 
though not to marry). Enough to say that when the troubles were 
settled, Henri a again frére Ange) returned to the Capuchins, 
devoted himself to his Order, was twice Provincial, and is considered 
to have been well in the “mystical” current revivifying France after the 
Wars of Religion. 

William Fitch was the third son of William, lord of the manor of 
Little Canfield and Allyns in Essex, and was brought up Protestant 
though having many Catholic relatives. He went to London to read 
law, was appalled by the irreligious society in which he shared there 
(exactly how far his self-condemnation described in his Autobiography 
corresponds with fact is not quite clear: to such minds there were 
only two alternatives—the extremes of license and of Puritanism), and 
encountered a Protestant adaptation of the first book of Fr. Persons’s 
Christian Exercise. So far his “moral” conversion can be compared 
with Bunyan’s, as described in Grace Abounding; but, with a friend, 
he decided on enquiring into the cardinal doctrine of the Real 
Presence. After another crisis he was received into the Catholic 
Church by a priest in the Gatehouse prison (1585), went to France 
and became a Capuchin. Here he held influential offices and took 
a full part in the mystical movement of the period. In 1599 he was 
sent to England, was arrested, and in various prisons till exiled to 
France in 1603, and died in 1610. But his fame rests on his Rule of 
Perfection of which the third part was to seem suspect of Quietism: 
he himself was anxious about it, for it treated of the highest form of 
prayer where the danger of illusions is greatest. It is indeed para- 
doxical that this third part of the Rule was translated and published 
in England by the Antinomian G. Randall as “A Bright-Starre leading 
to and containing in Christ our Perfection.” It became well-known 
and was recommended here and abroad during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries among Protestants in revolt against rigorism 
whether Calvinist or rationalist. It is right that Canfield, duly cele- 
brated in France by Henri Bremond, should be recalled to us his 
Catholic fellow-countrymen. C. C. MARTINDALE 


PHILANTHROPY IN ENGLAND 
Philanthropy in England, 1480-1660, by W. K. Jordan (Allen and 
Unwin 42s). 
Tx AUTHOR of this book was until recently the president of 


Radcliffe College, but he was evidently not one of those high 
priests of American education who abandon scholarly pursuits, ee 
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the present volume is based on a prodigious amount of basic research. 
Limiting his horizon to ten representative English counties, the author 
has examined every will or other document recording a charitable 
bequest that has come down to us from the period that runs from 
Henry VII to Oliver Cromwell. We are now given the first instal- 
ment of the results of this gigantic undertaking. Students of the period 
will be grateful for the mass of information provided, all the more 
because it is set out with all the efficiency and completeness that we 
have come to expect of statistical studies in an electronic age. 

The graphs and tables tell a story which is not altogether new. 
By the end of the Middle Ages the social services which were tradi- 
tionally regarded as the responsibility of the Church reflected the sad 
state of the Church at that time. This decline was only accelerated 
by the Tudor ecclesiastical policies which left the Church powerless 
to carry out its historic role in a century when rapid social and 
economic changes made the problem of poverty acute. The Tudors 
were concerned about social unrest, but their only efforts to deal with 
it were a series of futile conservative measures such as those designed 
to check enclosure and the growth of towns, together with an attempt 
to throw the responsibility for social welfare on local government 
authorities. It was only when the middle classes, who preferred free 
enterprise in economics as well as in religion, rose to power under 
the Stuarts that philanthropy came into fashion and some effort was 
made to deal with social problems by means of charitable trusts. 

That is the story told by the statistics. As told in the text it is served 
with large doses of the prejudices and preoccupations usually asso- 
ciated with the Whig Interpretation of History. Thus Elizabeth I is 
repeatedly praised and called the greatest English sovereign half a 
dozen times because “‘she was in a complete sense identical with her 

eople and her age.” The Puritan merchants, on the other hand, are 
lauded, they are in advance of their age, what Professor Jordan once 
called “eatly and significant harbingers of modernity.” Sometimes 
the two criteria get mixed up so that we are treated to a long eulogy 
of the “fervent patriotism” of the philanthropists who “so con- 
sciously sought to mould the England which they loved to the require- 
ments which modernity had imposed on mankind.” 

The very loose use of the term secularism is another logical defect. 
The author evidently considers it to be very much of a “good thing” 
but he uses the word, secular, to cover meanings as widely divergent 


as anti-religious, anti-clerical, non-clerical, worldly, political and 
erastian. Thus one is not surprised to find the sixteenth century 
characterised as “profoundly secular in its spiritual concerns.” 
Professor Jordan in short has begun another series of books, and to 
it he has brought all his erudition and all his preoccupations. It will 
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probably be just as indispensable as his four-volume account of 
Religious Toleration in England and just as infuriating. And all the 
more infuriating because it is essential. 

T. H. Clancy 


SHORTER NOTICES 


In Three Tongues, by Ronald Knox, edited by L. E. Eyres (Chapman 
and Hall 30s). 


MONGST the rich variety of gifts with which Ronald Knox was 
p worwond not the least remarkable was his verbal facility in the 
classical languages as well as in his own. It is therefore with a sense 
of great gratitude that we salute the pietas of his friend and pupil, 
Mr. L. E. Eyres, who has so painstakingly selected and edited this 
entertaining and impressive anthology. Admittedly, its appeal will 
hardly be universal. To appreciate all its qualities a man would have 
to combine with a pretty wide knowledge of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture a fairly extensive acquaintance not only with the lesser lights 
amongst English <adiun, On also with the Oxford and Catholic and 
personal interests of the author. 

Yet there are gems that can move or delight anyone at all. One 
hardly needs to Tine been at Oxford to be touched by the poem 
composed on the occasion of the death of the college porter, who died 
in the lodge at Balliol. 


The ready hand, the deferential speech, 

We knew and loved, the eye with welcome lit— 
Was Peter’s self more cognizant of each, 

More stern to exclude, more gracious to admit? . . . 


Till that grim Guest, whose coming all men wait, 
Not with belated reveller’s blustering din, 

But knocking gently, called you to the gate: 
And you stepped back, and, smiling let him in. 


It is all there—the human sensitivity, the practised skill which 
makes it look so effortless, the sense of abiding realities underlying 
the every-day incident. 

And, at the other extreme, 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings ion 
And we are left with large supplies 
Of cold blancmange and rhubarb tart. 
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Trivial? Not worth perpetuating? And yet without this sort of 
fooling, Ronald would not have been presented in his entirety. And 
it helps to dispel the legend of a gloomy, fastidious, introverted, 
meticulous scholar, who was only at his ease in the Common Room 
or uncommon drawing-room. 


A Monastery in Moray, by Peter F. Anson (S.P.C.K. 30s). 


HE DREAM Of rebuilding and rededicating to the service of God 
Tite ruined abbeys is one which has a special appeal to the imagina- 
tion of Catholics. Mr. Anson here tells us of one instance at least where 
the dream has been realised. The Priory of Pluscarden, not far from 
Elgin, after four centuries of neglect was bought in 1898 by that 
princely restorer the third Marquis of Bute and by his son, the late 
Lord Colum Crichton-Stuart, made over to the Benedictine Order in 
1943. Pluscarden was a Priory, and a small one at that, and conse- 
quently does not figure largely in history. Mr. Anson has, however, 
contrived very cunningly to weave such scraps as survive into a larger 
tapestry giving a picture of monastic life in Scotland from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth centuries. In doing so he has produced a book which is 
not only of great interest in itself but also is awork of carefulscholarship.. 
But have we really sunk so low that the descriptive noun, gentleman, 
cannof appear unless enclosed in inverted commas? (p. 105). Inci- 
dentally, as a point of historical interest, it will come as a surprise to 
many to learn that, thanks to the powerful protection of the Maxwell 
family, Gilbert Broun, the Abbot of Sweetheart in Kirkcudbright- 
shire, managed to remain in possession of his monastery until 1609. 
There is a single small misprint in the footnote to p. 154. 


The Diaries of John Ruskin, 1874-1889. Vol. Ul. Selected and edited 
by Joan Evans and John Howard Whitehouse (Clarendon Press: 
Oxford University Press 70s). 


HE THIRD and concluding volume of the Ruskin diaries is 
Tesited like its predecessors, with impeccable scholarship, and 
brings to a fitting conclusion a notable contribution to the study of 
one of the greatest of the Eminent Victorians. Moods of manic 
depression darkened Ruskin’s declining years and were responsible 
for what was fortunately only a passing phase of agnosticism, a phase 
in which he was less than just to the Church of his baptism, e.g., “The 
way the miserable modern English Church has sucked the sap out of 
the thirteenth-century services, that she might not disturb the squire 
in his family pew.” The entries of 1888 just before his final break- 
down—he died in 1890—are very moving in the clear evidence of 
mountain happiness regained before the end, as, for instance, these 
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entries at Chamouni: “I made no entry, being much too excited and 
amazed to be in Chamouni again, after quite glorious ascent by the 
old road. . . . September 15th. In my old place looking down the 
valley. Stars all night after pure moonlight kept me awake, but 
blessedly. Then I saw rosy dawn, and now the ‘white mountain,’ 
above long-laid morning mist, as clearly with my old eyes as when 
I was twenty-one. D. G.—how much!” 


Blaise Pascal: The Life and Work of a Realist, by Ernest Mortimer 
(Methuen 21s). 


Mi: ERNEST MORTIMER’S primary concern is conveyed in his 
sub-title. Pascal’s mind strikes the author as having been pre- 
eminently “realist,” in the sense that his whole work was anchored 
in real situations and devoted to solving tangible problems. Even as 
a mathematician he preferred the less abstract portions of his subject. 
The resulting book is a valuable biography which gives full con- 
sideration to the less-frequentl pli sides of Pascal’s activities, 
to the omnibus service and he calculating machine, the binomial 
triangle and the geometrical discoveries. And although few of the 
outstanding biographical problems are convincingly solved, it becomes 
uite clear that at no period did Pascal completely cut himself off from 
the rofane sciences or from his less spiritually-minded companions. 

The “realism” of Pascal, which is foe in the Provinciales and in the 
overall concept of the unwritten apology, is extended somewhat 
arbitrarily to Pascal’s theory of knowledge, and much of the purely 
biographical writing leans too heavily on speculation. Indeed when 
discussing both Pascal’s aims and his motivations in the affair of the 
Provinciales Mr. Mortimer is sometimes naive. There is, for instance, 
no evidence that Pascal ever studied any Jesuit casuist except Escobar, 
a handbook for confessors which can scarcely be considered to contain 
“moral precepts.” And the analysis of Montaigne’s famous essay in 
defence of Raymond Sébond contains at least two grievous errors of 
interpretation. 

Any biography of Pascal is obliged to summarise complicated his- 
torical and doctrinal situations, and in general the story of Port Royal, 
of Arnauld’s condemnation by the Sorbonne and of the quarrels on 
grace is clear and accurate. St. Cyran is treated more leniently than 
usual, and it is strange to find de Méré’s niceties on good behaviour 
compared in breadth to the humanist apologia of Montaigne, or to 
see Charron dismissed as a dissectin fA hack. These minor irritations 
, although their number is considerable, the attempt to emphasise 


e realist temper of Pascal’s mind and to give a comprehensive picture 
of the man himself cannot but be welcomed. The book presents a 
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fascinating and substantially accurate introduction to its inexhaustible 
subject, even if it can be controverted on endless points of detail. 
Unfortunately some havoc has been wrought on accents and genders 
and not sufficient care has been taken to give books or people their 
correct titles, or Latin verbs their correct endings. But the extensive 
— from Pascal, especially in the last two chapters, give a very 
air introduction to his thought. 


Science, Religion and Christianity, by Hans Urs von Balthasar (Burns 
and Oates 18s). 
yen is not a book about science and religion in the ordinary 


sense. The term “science” is understood as including all branches 
of learning, and the main purpose of the author is to discuss the relative 
significance of natural and supernatural knowledge, philosophy and 
theology, humanism and revealed religion in determining the 
weltanschauung of European man during the various stages of his 
civilisation and es ecially in the modern world. Finally he suggests 
a way in which these conflicting tendencies may be integrated at a 
higher level in the future. 

The author’s style is obscure, and the difficulty is increased by the 
fact that he assumes in the reader a familiarity with the writings of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century idealist and existentialist philo- 
sophers which few will in fact possess. Nevertheless a persevering 
reader will discover in the book some stimulating ideas and insights 
to reward him for his trouble. 


Christian Humanism, by Louis Bouyer. Translated by A. V. Littledale 
(Chapman Ios.6d). 
T= TITLE, unsatisfactory in English because ambiguous, was 
doubtless chosen carefully for its French public. The perennial 
controversy with which the book deals—how Christians can reconcile 
scriptural emphasis on the blessings of Creation with Christ’s injunc- 
tion to renounce the world—has been resuscitated in France on the 
advent of the — scientific advances. The main drawback to 
its publication here is precisely its French emphasis; it is written as 
a corrective to certain attitudes of “liberal” French Catholicism, which 
at their most extreme seem to envisage in the scientific revolution 
a recovery of man’s preternatural gifts. Others are reviving Bloy’s 
theory of compensation—that some must follow the Cross and others 
fulfil and perpetuate creation. To say that such theories have hardly 
impinged on the Catholic consciousness here seems an understatement. 
It would, however, be most unjust to Mr. Geoffrey Chapman (and 
to the translator, who has done an excellent job) to suggest that an 
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English reader cannot profit from the book. On the contrary, there 
are highly enlightening chapters on “Intellect and Faith” (“We all 
flounder in the no-man’s-land between science and revelation”), 
where Pére Bouyer well stresses that Faith is an activity of the intel- 
lect: on “Action and Contemplation”: and finally on “Self-develop- 
ment and Asceticism,” where the central importance of Redemption 
as re-creation is brought out. This final section, indeed, comes closest 
to what the title as have led us to expect. But there is no explicit 
consideration of how Christian agape, with its doctrine of redemptive 
suffering, transformed and transcended the moral values of pagan 
humanism. 


Revelation through Reason, by Errol E. Harris (Allen and Unwin 15s). 


HE ARGUMENT of Revelation through Reason is that modern 

science leads to a new conception of God. As reason reflects on 
the many-sided implications of ie evolutionary process, it is led to 
an understanding of the whole universe as one dynamic developing 
system. The Absolute, the only possible term of this system, is thus 
here and now, immanent within the universe as its guiding principle. 
The nature and existence of the Absolute or God is thus known as 
the ultimate unity of life and self-consciousness. The one ideal which 
adequately corresponds to this knowledge of God is personality; and 
personality externally manifested in a form which measures up to the 
expanding perfection of our thought. All this is consummated in the 
personality of Christ, who is thus revealed as God himself; and in 
Him reason and revelation ultimately coincide. 

The author has no doubts at all about the transcendent power of 
reason; and his confidence and enthusiasm make a welcome contrast 
to the normal empiricist outlook. But whether the God whose 
existence is thus asserted is the Christian God of the free act of 
creation, or whether the Christ of this book is the historical Christ 
of the Gospels, seems to us rather doubtful. And it is difficult to 
discover just how much and what precise tenets of Christianity the 
author thinks should be “de-mythologised.”” But there are lines of 
thought here which, with some refining, might be used as a modern 
apologetic for the conventia Incarnationis. 


From the Gracchi to Nero: A History of Rome from 133 B.C. to A.D. 68, 
by H. H. Scullard (Methuen 2 | 


R. SCULLARD, Reader in Ancient History in London, is an 
Dinsefitigable interpreter of all things Roman. He has already 
published the first volume of Methuen’s Roman World, and revised 
the second, so that here he comes to the fall of the Republic for the 
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second time. But there is a valid point in treating these two hundred 
years separately, for thus the central event of Roman history emerges 
most clearly—the gradual process of revolution from republican 
oligarchy to monarchy, and the consolidation of autocratic power 
under the Julio-Claudians. 

History is not now written as Livy and Macaulay wrote it; and the 
change is not all gain. One cannot imagine this volume firing the 
imagination of the young. But it has the virtues of balanced judgment 
and reliability which one expects from a scrupulous scholar like Dr. 
Scullard, and where he takes sides on a controverted issue there are 
invariably citations of literature supporting other views. 


Vision and Rhetoric: Studies in Modern Poetry, by G. S. Fraser (Faber 
258). 

R. FRASER is a very good critic; probably the best now writing 
M in England under fifty years of age. He has most of the requisite 
gifts for his calling: perception, attentiveness, a fine verbal sense, a 
capacity for general ideas, a broad humane culture, and the charity 
re tact. Those acquainted with his writing will note the maturity he 
has at length achieved. Like many clever young men of his generation, 
ten years ago Mr. Fraser found it hard to say a good word for the 
Romantics. This silly fad of fashion he has overcome; and if the 
eighteenth-century poets still seem to him (as they do to many readers) 
more balanced and consistent than the Romantics, it is the latter who 
appear to him to have written a poetry deeper and more exciting. By 
his title Mr. Fraser designates the two supplementary properties of 
verse: vision, or the Romantic imagination; rhetoric, or the Classical 
focus upon form. Ideally, these two should be symbiotic: actually, 
too often, there exists an imbalance. Of the seventeen papers here 
collected, three deal with Auden, two with Eliot, two with Yeats, and 
two with the Romantic/anti-Romantic controversy. Notable amon 
the others are essays on the poetry of Robert Graves and on the wor 
of Dylan Thomas. 


The Mass: Christians Around the Altar, by The Community of St.- 
Séverin; translated by Margaret Clark (Geoffrey Chapman tos 6d). 


HIS BOOK is of special interest because it was written by priests 
Ter shared experience and with a special objective. This was, to 
make those who came to Mass in the church of St.-Séverin feel that 
they were joining in a communal act. The late Cardinal Suhard specially 
chose this parish, in the heart of the students’ district lying around the 
Boulevard St.-Michel, though it is frequented by people from almost 
every class of society. In view of the appalling fact that even of those 
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who go to Mass at all, only a few realise that they, the priest, and 
Christ are joining in one action, and the world-saving one at that, 
these priests made some modifications in the ritual as it is normally 
carried out. Some of these had themselves to be modified by Cardinal 
Feltin, who succeeded that most remarkable man, Cardinal Suhard. 
This book, which recalls those experiments, is therefore a little out of 
date, but it manifests a trend which can but grow stronger unless 
Christian worship is to die out, as in vast areas hn The book should 
help us to abandon the dismal formula “I’ve got to go to Mass,” 
in favour of a delighted “Now I can go to Mass, and along with all 
my fellow-Catholics!” “I want to,” instead of “I must.” These 
courageous priests make all sorts of details “come alive.” Who, as 
a rule, attaches any meaning to the candles lighted on the altar? We 
take them for granted, if we so much as notice them. The matter 
now rests chiefly with the clergy. Do they know, care or try? 


Miser of Souls, by Margaret Trouncer (Hutchinson 15s). 


= very good book seems to have failed of being excellent 
because Mrs. Trouncer was prevented from getting at the original 
archives concerning the Curé d’Ars. Though frantic with frustration 
because of this, she was much helped by two “generous and learned 
priests”; still, this sort of obscuring of facts always suggests that 
someone is frightened of the truth appearing, or, more fim. that 
someone wishes to produce the “Life’ Sisee on and is preventing anyone 
else’s getting ahead of him. But since this is the centenary of the 
Curé’s death, the Catholic people, and parish priests es eciall , have 
the right to know all that can be known about a Saint already so dear 
to the world. True, this lovely story cannot but seem miraculous 
throughout its Fe” part. On the whole, Mrs. Trouncer allows 
the story to tell itself without moralising comments, but we would 
have welcomed photographs of Dardilly and Ars even as they are. 
And perhaps we regret her acceptance of the legend of St. Philomena 
and the idea that the catacomb-ampullae contained martyrs’ blood. 
But the Curé’s history is proof enough that there is someone in heaven 
who liked being called Darling by him. 


Moliére: The Comic Mask, by D. B. Wyndham Lewis (Eyre and 

Spottiswoode 25s). 

ILLON, Ronsard, Rabelais and now Moliére. The vivid historical 
Wassanaiee of sad lives behind enchanting works is Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis’s special field, and his supremacy is most apparent 
when, as here, his subject is a fitfully devoted but frequently wayward 
son of the Church. Moliére as much as any of his predecessors lends 
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himself willingly to the racy style, the forceful characterisation, the 
sparkling erudition and the judiciously outrageous asides. More per- 
haps than any of the others, Moliére wrote in defiance of the bitter- 
ness of personal experience. 

The plays are studied in relation to the intermittently unhappy life 
and are thentaaed by the strongly drawn portrait of the popular 
actor-manager who worked as often as not to the order of ds Sun- 
King himself, a monarch whose velleities included such variously 
stimulating demands as a play with-a Turkish ballet, a chance to use 
a royal back-drop of Pluto’s underworld and an opportunity for the 
king himself to dance a minuet. Moliére’s relationships with less august 
contemporaries prove no less instructively entertaining; he was 
intimate with and indebted (generally without acknowledgment) to 
the riff-raff of Parisian Bohemia like d’ Assoucy and Cyrano de Bergerac 
as to the great right wing literary radical of the reign, Boileau, who 
thought Moliére its finest dramatist. ; 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis brings out well Moliére’s exploitation of 
commedia dell’arte characters, scripts and plots, an aspect of his work 
which needs much closer investigation than it has received. But there 
is not much room for serious criticism of the plays and the generall 
conventional estimate of their values might quite often be ouaiieed. 
There is never tragedy in the mature Moliére, only pathos. And it is 
the measure of his dramatic genius that his characters could withstand 
the degree of comic distortion he deliberately imposed, and that the 
admittedly hasty dénouements lost nothing of their theatrical 
effectiveness. 


The Priest and the Sick in Mind, by A. A. A. Terruwe, M.D. (Burns 
and Oates 16s). 


pee BOOK is described as a guide for priests in the classification 
and handling of psychopaths and neurotics. It is a translation 
from the Dutch by an American editor, so there is some confusion 
for the English reader in the different psychiatric terms and classi- 
fications used in the three countries, and there is no index or glossary 
to help him. Moreover, Dr. Terruwe has made it more complicated 
by her thesis that all the essential postulates of modern psychiatry 
are explicable in terms of Thomistic philosophy, and has added her 
own interesting suggestions of new syndromes such as “ener 

neurosis” to the group of neurotic disorders. She admits about this 
thesis that, “opposition to our work has not been wanting,” but it 
will repay careful study by those who are seeking an acceptable 
explanation of the theories of neurotic repression. The priest, how- 
ever, need not take sides in this controversy. He will find in this book 
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all he needs to differentiate between purely spiritual troubles and 
those which, though apparently religious, are really symptoms of a 
mental or nervous malady. For those cases with which he is com- 
petent to deal he will find Dr. Terruwe’s sane, prudent and wise 
advice a valuable guide. Probably his most valuable psycho-therapeutic 
work is prevention. Not everyone who has a predisposition to anxiety 
or obsessive states develops them, and even if developed they are 
more easily resolved in the early stages. Hence the priest, by instruction 
and firm guidance, can dissipate minor religious and moral worries 
which, if unchecked, might develop into serious neuroses. Dr. 
Terruwe’s book will help him greatly in this work, and perhaps the 
most valuable hint about spiritual direction is given in the last para- 
graph where she suggests that St. Teresa of Lisieux could well be a 
patron saint for the obsessive-compulsive neurotics because her 
teaching of “‘the little way” is based on confidence and self-surrender 
—the two qualities the neurotic needs more than anything else. 
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